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HOW MONEY MAKES MONEY. 


S i LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND, ad- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. 9g, 1898, says : 

‘In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has 

been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets 

of the unworthy, no less a sum than £28,159,482, 

made up of losses of creditors dealing with companies, 
47,696,848; and of loss to the wretched contributors, 

or shareholders, $20,462,684.” 


DUNCANS. 


UNCAN on NEW COMPANI ES, in ‘‘HOW 
MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err. Wixson, Royal 
Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said : 

“The average man who cannot read between the 
lines of prospectus rhetoric, is buund to get into trouble 
if he habitually subscribes for shares in new companies. 
An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new com- 
panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capital.” 
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THE MER-BABY’S CRADLING. 


(DEDICATED TO Mrs. H. M. STANLEY.) 


LEEP, little mer-baby, down in the blue— 
Mother’s here watching and singing for you ; 
Billows are cresting, 
The rugged rocks breasting, 


And mer-maidens dance the white foam-forest through. 
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Sleep, little mer- 7 Yat 


baby, cool is thy bed— AN ‘ 





Red-rosy seaweed to pillow thy head. 
Sleep till day’s dawning, 


Coral for awning, 


Green plaited garlands for coverlet spread. 


Sleep, pretty mer-babe, in each tiny hand 

Pearl-beads and gems from an Orient strand ; 
Shells iridescent i 
Pave the bay’s crescent 


Out on the slopes where no human feet stand. 
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Sleep, little mer-baby, mother’s own pride ! 

Soon shalt thou have a wild dolphin to ride, 
Leaping and striving, 
And rising and diving, 

Fast, through the surf with the wind and the tide. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 








ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY’S HOME-COMING. 


T was eleven o’clock at night when Surgeon Wyley of His Majesty’s ship 
Bonetta washed his hands, drew on his coat, and walked from the hospital 
up the narrow cobbled street of Tangier to the Main-Guard by the Catherine 

Port. In the upper room of the Main-Guard he found Major Shackleton of the 
Tangier Foot taking a hand at bassette with Lieutenant Scrope of Trelawney’s 
Regiment and young Captain Tessin of the King’s Battalion. ‘There were three 
other officers in the room, and to them Surgeon Wyley began to talk in a prosy, 
medical strain. ‘Two of his audience listened in an uninterested stolidity for just 
so long as the remnant of manners, which still survived in Tangier, commanded, 
and then strolling through the open window on to the balcony, lit their pipes. 

Overhead the stars blazed in the rich sky of Morocco; the riding-lights of 
Admiral Herbert’s fleet sprinkled the bay; and below them rose the hum of an 
unquiet town. It was the night of May 13th, 1680, and the life of every Christian 
in Tangier hung in the balance. The Moors had burst through the outposts to 
the west, and were now entrenched beneath the walls. The Henrietta Redoubt 
had fallen that day ; to-morrow the little fort at Devil’s Drop, built on the edge of 
the sand where the sea rippled up to the palisades, must fall; and Charles Fort, 
to the south-west, was hardly in a better case. However, a sortie had been 
commanded at daybreak as a last effort to relieve Charles Fort, and the two 
officers on the balcony speculated over their pipes on the chances of success. 

Meanwhile, inside the room Surgeon Wyley lectured to his remaining auditor, 
who, too tired to remonstrate, tilted his chair against the wall and dozed. 

“A concussion of the brain,” Wyley went on, “has this curious effect, that 
after recovery the patient will have lost from his consciousness a period of time 
which immediately preceded the injury. Thus a man may walk down a street 
here in ‘Tangier; four, five, six hours afterwards, he mounts his horse, is thrown 
on to his head. When he wakes again to his senses, the last thing he remembers 
is—what? A sign, perhaps, over a shop in the street he walked down, or a leper 
pestering him for alms. ‘The intervening hours are lost to him, and for ever. It 
is no question of an abeyance of memory. ‘There is a gap in the continuity of 
his experience, and that gap he will never fill up.” 

4 
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“Except by hearsay ?” 

The correction came from Lieutenant Scrope at the bassette table. It was 
quite carelessly uttered while the Lieutenant was picking up his cards. Surgeon 
Wyley shifted his chair towards the table, and accepted the correction. 

“Except, of course, by hearsay.” 

Wyley was a new-comer to Tangier, having sailed into the bay less than a week 
back ; but he had been long enough in the town to find in Scrope a subject at 
once of interest and perplexity. Scrope was in years nearer forty than thirty, 
dark of complexion, aquiline of feature, and though a trifle below the middle 
height he redeemed his stature by the litheness of his figure. What interested 
Wyley was that he seemed a man in whom strong passions were always desperately 
at war with a strong will. He wore habitually a mask of reserve ; behind it, Wyley 
was aware of sleeping fires. He spoke habitually in a quiet, decided voice, like 
one that has the soundings of his nature; beneath it, Wyley detected, continually 
recurring, continually subdued, a note of turbulence. Here, in a word, was a man 
whose hand was against the world but who would not strike at random. What 
perplexed Wyley, on the other hand, was Scrope’s subordinate rank of lieutenant 
in a garrison where, from the frequency of death, promotion was of the quickest. 
He sat there at the table, a lieutenant; a boy of twenty-four faced him, and the 
boy was a captain and his superior. 

It was to the Lieutenant, however, that Wyley resumed his discourse. 

“The length of time lost is proportionate to the severity of the concussion. It 
may be only an hour; I have known it to be a day.” He leaned back in his 
chair and smiled. “A strange question that for a man to ask himself—What did 
he do during those hours?—a question to appal him.” 

Scrope chose a card from his hand and played it. Without looking up from 
the table, he asked: “To appal him? Why?” 

“Because the question would be not so much what did he do, as what may 
he not have done. A man rides through life insecurely seated on his passions. 
Within a few hours the most honest man may commit a damnable crime, a 
damnable dishonour.” 

Scrope looked quietly at the Surgeon to read the intention of his words. 
Then: “I suppose so,” he said carelessly. “But do you think that question 
would press?” 

‘“Why not?” asked Wyley. 

Scrope shrugged his shoulders. ‘“I should need an example before I believed 
you.” 

The example was at the door. The corporal of the guard at the Catherine 
Port knocked and was admitted. He told his story to Major Shackleton, and as 
he told it the two officers lounged back into the room from the balcony, and the 
other who was dozing against the wall brought the legs of his chair with a bang 
to the floor and woke up. 

It appeared that a sentry at the stockade outside the Catherine Port had 
suddenly noticed a flutter of white on the ground a few yards from the 
stockade. We watched this white object, and it moved. He challenged it, and 
was answered by a whispered prayer for admission in the English tongue and in 
an English voice. ‘The sentry demanded the password, and received as a reply, 
“Tnchiquin. It is the last password I have knowledge of. Let me in! Let 
me in!” 

The sentry called the corporal, the corporal admitted the fugitive and brought 
him to the Main-Guard. He was now in the guard-room below. 
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“You did well,” said the Major. ‘“’The man has come from the Moorish lines, 
and may have news which will profit us in the morning. Let him up!” and as 
the corporal retired, “‘Inchiquin,’” he repeated thoughtfully: “I cannot call to 
mind that password,” 

Now Wyley had noticed that when the corporal first mentioned the word, Scrope, 
who was looking over his cards, had dropped one on the table as though his 
hand shook, had raised his head sharply, and with his head his eyebrows, and had 
stared for a second fixedly at the wall in front of him. So he said to Scrope : 

“You can remember.” 

“Yes, I remember the password,” Scrope replied simply. “I have cause to, 
‘Inchiquin’ and ‘‘Teviot’—those were password and countersign on the night which 
ruined me—the night of January 6th two years ago.” 

There was an awkward pause, an interchange of glances. ‘Then Major Shackleton 
broke the silence, though to no great effect. 

“ H’m—ah—yes,” he said. “ Well, well,” he added, and laying an arm upon 
Scrope’s sleeve. ‘“ A good fellow, Scrope.” 

Scrope made no response whatever, but of a sudden Captain Tessin banged 
his fist upon the table. 

“January 6th two years ago. Why,” and he leaned forward across the table 
towards Scrope, “Knightley fell in the sortie that morning, and his body was 
never recovered. ‘The corporal said this fugitive was an Englishman. What if——” 

Major Shackleton shook his head and interrupted. 

“ Knightley fell by my side. I saw the blow; it must have broken his skull.” 

There was a sound of footsteps in the passage, the door was opened and the 
fugitive appeared in the doorway. All eyes turned to him instantly, and turned 
trom him again with looks of disappointment. Wyley remarked, however, that 
Scrope, who had barely glanced at the man, rose from his chair. He did not 
move from the table ; only he stood where before he had sat. 

The new-comer was tall; a beard plastered with mud, as if to disguise its 
colour, straggled over his burned and wasted cheeks, but here and there a wisp of 
yellow hair flecked with grey curled from his hood, a pair of blue eyes shone with 
excitement from hollow sockets, and he wore the violet-and-white robes of a 
Moorish soldier. 

It was his dress at which Major Shackleton looked. 

“One of our renegade deserters tired of his new friends,” he said with some 
contempt. 

“Renegades do not wear chains,” replied the man in the doorway, lifting from 
beneath his long sleeves his manacled hands. He spoke in a weak, hoarse voice, 
and with a rusty accent; he rested a hand against the jamb of the door as though 
he needed support. ‘Tessin sprang up from his chair, and half crossed the room. 

The stranger took an uncertain step forward. His legs rattled as he moved, and 
Wyley saw that the links of broken fetters were twisted about his ankles. 

“Have two years made so vast a difference?” he asked. ‘ Well, they were 
years of the bastinado, and I do not wonder.” 

Tessin peered into his face. “ By God, it is!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Knightley !” 

“Thanks,” said Knightley with a smile. 

Tessin reached out to take Knightley’s hands, then instantly stopped, glanced 
from Knightley to Scrope and drew back. 


“ Knightley!” cried the Major in a voice of welcome, rising in his seat. Then 
he too glanced expectantly at Scrope and sat down again. Scrope made no 
movement, but stood with his eyes cast down on the table like a man lost in 
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“The fugitive appeared in the doorway.” 


thought. It was evident to Wyley that both Shackleton and Tessin had obeyed 
the sporting instinct, and had left the floor clear for the two men. It was no less 
evident that Knightley remarked their action and did not understand it. For his 
eyes travelled from face to face, and searched each with a wistful anxiety for the 
reason of their reserve. 

“ Yes, I am Knightley,” he said timidly. Then he drew himself to his full 
height. ‘Ensign Knightley of the Tangier Foot,” he cried, 
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No one answered. ‘The company waited upon Scrope in a suspense so keen 
that even the ringing challenge of the words passed unheeded. Knightley spoke 
again, but now in a stiff, formal voice, and slowly. 

“Gentlemen, I fear very much that two years make a world of difference. 
It seems they change one who had your goodwill into a most unwelcome 
stranger.” 

His voice broke in a sob; he turned to the door, but staggered as he turned 
and caught at a chair. In a moment Major Shackleton was beside him. 

“What, lad? Have we been backward? Blame our surprise, not us.” 

“ Meanwhile,” said Wyley, “ Ensign Knightley’s starving.” 

The Major pressed Knightley into a chair, called for an orderly, and bade him 
bring food. Wyley filled a glass with wine from the bottle on the table, and 
handed it to the Ensign. 

“It is vinegar,” he said, ‘ but 

“But ‘Tangier is still Tangier,” said Knightley with a laugh. The Major’s 
cordiality had strengthened him like a tonic. He raised the glass to his lips and 
drank ; but as he tilted his head back his eyes over the brim of the glass rested 
on Scrope, who still stood without movement, without expression, a figure of stone, 
but that his chest rose and fell with his deep breathing. Knightley set down his 
glass half-full. 

“There is something amiss,” he said, “since even Captain Scrope retains no 
memory of his old comrade.” 

“Captain?” exclaimed Wyley. So Scrope had been more than a lieutenant. 
Here was an answer to the question which had perplexed him. But it only led 
to another question: ‘‘ Had Scrope been degraded, and why?” He did _ not, 
however, speculate on the question, for his attention was seized the next moment. 
Scrope made no sort of answer to Knightley’s appeal, but began to drum very 
softly with his fingers on the table. And the drumming, at first vague and of no 
significance, gradually took on, of itself as it seemed, a definite rhythm. ‘There 
was a variation, too, in the strength of the taps—now they fell light, now they 
struck hard. Scrope was quite unconsciously beating out upon the table a 
particular tune, although, since there was but the one note sounded, Wyley could 
get no more than an elusive hint of its character. 

Knightley watched Scrope for a little as earnestly as the rest. Then— 
‘‘Harry!” he said, “Harry Scrope!” The name leapt from his lips in a 
pleading cry; he stretched out his hands towards Scrope, and the chain which 
bound them reached down to the table and rattled on the wood. 

There was a simultaneous movement, almost a simultaneous ejaculation of 
bewilderment amongst those who stood about Knightley. Where they had expected 
a deadly anger, they found in its place a beseeching humility. And Scrope 
ceased from drumming on the table and turned on Knightley. 

“Don’t shake your chains at me,” he burst out harshly. “I am deaf to any 
reproach that they can make. Are you the only man that has worn chains? I 
can show as good, and better.” He thrust the palm of his left hand under 
Knightley’s nose. ‘‘ Branded, d’ye see? Branded. ‘There’s more besides.” He 
set his foot on the chair and stripped the silk stocking down his leg. Just above 
the ankle there was a broad indent where a fetter had bitten into the flesh. “I 
have dragged a chain, you see; not like you among the Moors, but here in 
Tangier, on that damned Mole, in sight of these my brother officers. By the 
Lord, Knightley, I tell you you have had the better part of it.” 

“You!” cried Knightley. ‘‘ You dragged a chain on Tangier Mole? For what 
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offence ?” And he added, with a genuine tenderness, “ ‘There was no disgrace in’t, 
Pll warrant.” 

Major Shackleton half checked an exclamation, and turned it into a cough. 
Scrope leaned right across the table and stared straight into Knightley’s eyes. 

“The offence was a duel,” he answered steadily, “fought on the night of 
January 6th two years ago.” 

Knightley’s face clouded for an instant. ‘The night when I was captured,” 
he said timidly. 

« Ves.” 

The officers drew closer about the table, and seemed to hold their breath, as 
the strange catechism proceeded. 

“With whom did you fight?” asked Knightley. 

“With a very good friend of mine,” replied Scrope, in a hard, even voice. 

“On what account?” 

** A woman.” 

Knightley laughed with a man’s amused leniency for such escapades when he 
himself is in no way hurt by them. 

“IT said there would be no disgrace in’t, Harry,” he said, with a smile of 
triumph. 

The heads of the listeners, which had bunched together, were suddenly drawn 
back. A dark flush of anger overspread Scrope’s face, and the veins ridged up 
upon his forehead. Some impatient speech was on the tip of his tongue, when the 
Major interposed. 

“What's this talk of penalties? Where’s the sense of it? Scrope paid the 
price of his fault. He was admitted to the ranks afterwards. He won a lieutenancy 
by sheer bravery in the field. For all we know he may be again a captain 
to-morrow. Anyhow he wears the King’s uniform. It is a badge of service 
which levels us all from Ensign to Major in an equality of esteem.” 

Scrope bowed to the Major and drew back from the table. ‘The other officers 
shuffled and moved in a welcome relief from the strain of their expectancy, and 
Knightley’s thoughts were diverted by Shackleton’s words to a quite different 
subject. For he picked with his fingers at the Moorish robe he wore and, “I too 
wore the King’s uniform,” he pleaded wistfully. 

“And shall do so again, thank God,” responded the Major heartily. 

Knightley started up from his chair; his face lightened unaccountably. 

“You mean that?” he asked eagerly. ‘“ Yes, yes, you mean it! ‘Then let it 
be to-night—now—even before I sup. As long as I wear these chains, as long 
as I wear this dress, I can feel the driver's whip curl about my shoulders.” He 
parted the robe as he spoke, and showed that underneath he wore only a coarse 
sack which reached to his knees, with a hole cut in it for his head. 

“True, you have worn the chains too long,” said the Major. “I should have 
had them knocked off before, but ” he paused for a second, “but your coming 
so surprised me that of a truth I forgot,” he continued lamely. Then he turned to 
Tessin. “See to it, Tessin! Ensign Barbour of the Tangier Foot was killed 
to-day. He was quartered in the Main-Guard. ‘Take Knightley to his quarters and 
see what you can do. By the way, Knightley, there’s a question I should have 
put to you before. By what road did you come in?” 

“Down Teviot Hill past the Henrietta Fort. The Moors brought me down 
from Mequinez to interpret between them and their prisoners. I escaped last night.” 

“Past the Henrietta Fort?” replied the Major. “Then you can help us, for 
that way we make our sortie.” 
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“'To relieve the Charles Fort?” said Knightley. “I guessed the Charles Fort 
was surrounded, for I heard one man on the ‘Tangier wall shouting through a 
speaking trumpet to the Charles Fort garrison. But it will not be easy to relieve 
them. ‘The Moors are entrenched between. There are three trenches, I should 
never have crawled through them, but that I stripped a dead Moor of his robe.” 

“Three trenches,” said Tessin, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Yes, three. The two nearest to ‘Tangier may be carried. But the third—it 
is deep, twelve feet at the least, and wide, at the least eight yards. ‘The sides are 
steep and slippery with the rain.” 

“ A grave, then,” said Scrope carelessly ; ‘‘a grave that will hold many before 
the evening falls. It is well they made it wide and deep enough.” 

The sombre words knocked upon every heart like a blow on a door behind 
which conspirators are plotting. ‘The Major was the first to recover his speech. 

“Curse your tongue, Scrope!” he said angrily. ‘‘ Let who will lie in your grave 
when the evening falls. Before that time comes, we'll show these Moors so fine 
a powder-play as shall glut some of them to all eternity. on chat, bon rat; we are 
not made of jelly. ‘Tessin, see to Knightley.” 

The two men withdrew. Major Shackleton scribbled a note and despatched 
it to Sir Palmes Fairborne, the Lieutenant-Governor. Scrope took a turn or 
two across the room while the Major was writing the news which Knightley 
had brought. ‘Then—‘ What game is this he’s playing?” he said, with a jerk of 
his head to the door by which Knightley had gone out. ‘I have no mind to be 
played with.” , 

“But is he playing a game at all?” asked Wyley. 

Scrope faced him quickly, looked him over for a second, and replied: “ You 
are a new-comer to ‘Tangier, or you would not have asked that question.” 

“T should,” rejoined Wyley with complete confidence. “I know quite enough 
to be sure of one thing. I know there lies some deep matter of dispute between 
Ensign Knightley and Lieutenant Scrope, and I am sure that there is one other 
person more in the dark than myself, and that person is Ensign Knightley. For 
whereas I know there is a dispute, he is unaware of even that.” 

“ Unaware ?” cried Scrope. ‘Why, man, the very good friend I fought with 
was Ensign Knightley. The woman on whose account we fought was Knightley’s 


wife.” He flung the words at the Surgeon with almost a gesture of contempt. 
“Make the most of that!” And once again he began to pace the room. 


“T am not in the least surprised,” returned Wyley with an easy smile. “ ‘Though 
I admit that I am interested. A wife is sauce to any story.” He looked placidly 
round the company. He alone held the key to the puzzle, and since he was now 
become the centre of attraction he was inclined to play with his less acute 
brethren. With a wave of the hand he stilled the requests for an explanation, and 
turned to Scrope. 

“Will you answer me a question ?” 

“T think it most unlikely.” 

The curt reply in no way diminished the Surgeon’s suavity. 

“T chose my words ill. I should have asked, Will you confirm an assertion ? 
The assertion is this: Ensign Knightley had no suspicion before he actually 
discovered the—well, the lamentable truth.” 

Scrope stopped his walk and came back to the table. 

“Why, that is so,” he agreed sullenly. ‘“ Knightley had no suspicions. It angered 
me that he had not.” 

Wyley leaned back in his chair. 
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“Really, really,” he said, and laughed a little to himself. “On the night of 
January 6th Ensign Knightley discovers the lamentable truth. At what hour?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Scrope looked to the Major. “ About midnight,” he suggested. 

“A little later, I should think,” corrected Major Shackleton. 

“A little after midnight,” repeated Wyley. “Ensign Knightley and Lieutenant 
Scrope, I understand, immediately fight a duel, which seems to have been interrupted 
before any hurt was done.” 

The Major and Scrope agreed with a nod of their heads. 

“In the morning,” continued Wyley, “ Ensign Knightley takes part in a skirmish, 
and is clubbed on the head so fiercely that Major Shackleton thought his skull 
must be broken in. At what hour was he struck?” Again he put the question 
quickly. 

“*Twixt seven and eight of the morning,” replied the Major. 

“Quite so,” said Wyley. “The incidents fit to a nicety. ‘Two years afterwards 
Ensign Knightley comes home. He knows nothing of the duel, or any cause for 
a duel. Lieutenant Scrope is still ‘Harry’ to him, and his best of friends. It is 
all very clear.” 

He gazed about him. Perplexity sat on each face except one; that face was 
Scrope’s. 

“T spoke to you all some half an hour since concerning the effects of a 
concussion. I could not have hoped for so complete an example,” said Wyley. 

Captain ‘Tessin whistled; Major Shackleton bounced on to his feet. 

“Then Knightley knows nothing,” cried Tessin in a gust of excitement. 

* And never will know,” cried the Major. 

“Except by hearsay,” sharply interposed Scrope. ‘ Gentlemen, you go too fast. 
Except by hearsay. ‘That, Mr. Wyley, was the phrase, I think. By what spells, 
Major,” he asked with irony, “will you bind ‘Tangier to silence when there’s 
scandal to be talked? Let Knightley walk down to the water-gate to-morrow; I 
warrant he'll have heard the story a hundred times with a hundred new embellish- 
ments before he gets there.” 

Major Shackleton resumed his seat moodily. 

“ And since that’s the truth, why, he had best hear the story nakedly from me.” 

“From you?” exclaimed Tessin. ‘ Another duel, then. Have you counted 
the cost ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Scrope quietly. 

“Two years of the bastinado,” said the Major. ‘That was what he said. He 
comes back to Tangier to find—who knows ?—a worse torture here. Knightley, 
Knightley, a good officer marked for promotion until that infernal night. Scrope, 
I could turn moralist and curse you!” 

Scrope dropped his head as though the words touched him. But it was not 
long before he raised it again. 

“You waste your pity, I think, Major,’ he said coldly. “I disagree with Mr. 
Wyley’s conclusions. Knightley “knows the truth of the matter very well. For 
observe, he has made no mention of his wife. He has been two years in slavery. 
He escapes, and he asks for no news of his wife. That is unlike any man, but 
most of all unlike Knightley. He has his own ends to serve, no doubt, but he 
knows.” 


The argument appeared cogent to Major Shackleton. 
“To be sure, to be sure,” he said. “I had not thought of that.” 
Tessin looked across to Wyley. 
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“What do you say?” 
“ I am not convinced,” replied Wyley. “Indeed, I was surprised that Knightley’s 
omission had not been remarked before. When you first showed reserve in 
welcoming Knightley, I noticed that he became all at once timid, hesitating. He 
seemed to be afraid.” 

Major Shackleton admitted the Surgeon’s accuracy. “ Well, what then?” 

“Well, I go back to what I said before Knightley appeared. A man has lost 
so many hours. The question, what he did during those hours, is one that may 
well appal any one. Lieutenant Scrope doubted whether that question would trouble 
a man, and needed an instance. I believe here is the instance. I believe 
Knightley is afraid to ask any questions, and I believe his reason to be fear of 
how he lived during those lost hours.” 


‘There was a pause. No one was prepared to deny, however much he might 
doubt, what Wyley said. 

Wyley continued : 

“At some point of time before this duel Knightley’s recollections break off. 
At what precise point we are not aware, nor is it of any great importance. ‘The 
sure thing is he does not know of the dispute between Lieutenant Scrope and 
himself, and it is of more importance for us to consider whether he cannot after 
all be kept from knowing. Could he not be sent home to England? Mrs. 
Knightley, I take it, is no longer in ‘Tangier ?” 

Major Shackleton stood up, took Wyley by the arm and led him out on to the 
balcony. ‘The town beneath them had gone to sleep; the streets were quiet; the 
white roofs of the houses in the star-shine descended to the water’s edge like 
flights of marble steps; only here and there did a light burn. ‘To one of the 
lights close by the city wall the Major directed Wyley’s attention. ‘The hause in 
which it burned lay so nearly beneath them that they could command a corner 
of the square open fatio in the middle of it; and the light shone in a window 
set in that corner and giving on to the fatio. 

“You see that house?” said the Major. 

“Ves,” said Wyley. “It is Scrope’s. I have seen him enter and come out.” 

“No doubt,” said the Major; “but it is Knightley’s house.” 

“ Knightley’s! Then the light burning in the window is——” 

The Major nodded. “She is still in Tangier. And never a care for him has 
troubled her for two years, not so much as would bring a pucker to her pretty 
forehead—all my arrears of pay to a guinea-piece.” 

Wyley leaned across the rail of the balcony, watching the light, and as he 
watched he was aware that his feelings and his thoughts changed. ‘The interest 
which he had felt in Scrope died clean away, or rather was transferred to Knightley ; 
and with this new interest there sprang up a new sympathy, a new pity. The 
change was entirely due to that one yellow light burning in the window and the 
homely suggestions which it provoked. It brought before him very clearly the 
bitter contrast: so that light had burned any night these last two years, and 
Scrope had gone in and out at his will, while up in the barbarous inlands of 
Morocco the husband had had his daily portion of the bastinado and the whip. 
It was her fault, too, and she made her profit of it. Wyley became sensible of an 
overwhelming irony in the disposition of the world. 

“You spoke a true word to-night, Major,” he said bitterly. “That light down 
there might turn any man to a moralist, and send him preaching in the market- 
places.” 

“Well,” returned the Major, as though he must make what defence he could 
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for Scrope, “the story is not the politest in the world. But, then, you know 
Tangier—it is only a tiny outpost on the edges of the world where we starve 
behind broken walls forgotten of our friends. We have the Moors ever swarming 
at our gates and the wolf ever snarling at our heels, and so the niceties of conduct 
are lost. We have so little time wherein to live, and that little time is filled with 
the noise of battle. Passion has its way with us in the end, and honour comes to 
mean no more than bravery and a gallant death.” 

He remained a few moments silent, and then disconnectedly he told Wyley 
the rest of the story. 

“Tt was only three years ago that Knightley came to Tangier. He should 
never have brought his wife with him. Scrope and Knightley became friends. All 


Tangier knew the truth pretty soon, and laughed at Knightley’s ignorance. .. . I 
remember the night of January 6th very well. I was Captain of the Guard that 
night too. A spy brought in news that we might expect a night attack. I 


sent Knightley with the news to Lord Inchiquin. On the way back he stepped 
into his own house. It was late at night. Mrs. Knightley was singing some 
foolish song to Scrope. The two men came down into the street and fought 
then and there. The quarter was aroused, the combatants arrested and brought 
to me. ... There are two faults which our necessities here compel us to punish 
beyond their proper gravity: duelling, for we cannot afford to lose officers that 
way; and brawling in the streets at night, because the Moors lie ferdus under 
our walls, ready to take occasion as it comes. Of Scrope’s punishment you have 
heard. Knightley I released for that night. He was on guard—I could not 
spare him. We were attacked in the morning, and repulsed the attack. We 
followed up our success by a sortie in which Knightley fell.” 

Wyley began again to wonder at what particular point in this story Knightley’s 
recollection broke off; and, further, what particular fear it was that kept him from 
all questions even concerning his wife. 

Knightley’s voice was heard behind them, and they turned back into the room. 
The Ensign had shaved his matted beard and combed out his hair, which now 
curled and shone graciously abot his head and shoulders; his face, too, for all 
that it was wasted, had taken almost a boyish zest, and his figure, revealed in the 
graceful dress of his regiment, showed youth in every movement. He was plainly 
by some years a younger man than Scrope. 

He saluted the Major, and Wyley noticed that with his uniform he seemed to 
have drawn on something of a soldierly confidence. 

“There’s your supper, lad,” said Shackleton, pointing to a few poor herrings 
and a crust of bread which an orderly had spread upon the table. ‘It is scanty.” 

“1 like it the better,” said Knightley with a laugh; “for so I am assured I 
am at home, in Tangier. ‘There is no beef, I suppose ?” 

“ Not so much as a hoof.” 

‘No butter?” 
Not enough to cover a sixpence.” 


There is cheese, however.” He lifted up a scrap upon a fork. 
There will be none to-morrow.” 

« ~ ” 
And as for pay?” he asked slyly. 


“Two years and a half in arrears.” 
Knightley laughed again. 


“Moreover,” added Shackleton, “out of our nothing we may presently have 
to feed the fleet. It is indeed the pleasantest joke imaginable.” 
“Tn a week, no doubt,” rejoined Knightley, “I shall be less sensible of its 
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“The two men came down into the street and fought then and there.” 


humour. But to-night—well, I am home in Tangier, and that contents me. 
Nothing has changed.” At that he stopped suddenly. “ Nothing has changed ?” 


This time the phrase was put as a question, and with the halting timidity 
which he had shown before. No one answered the question. ‘No, nothing has 
changed,” he said a third time, and again his eyes began to travel wistfully from, 
face to face. 
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Tessin abruptly turned his back; Shackleton blinked his eyes at the ceiling 
with altogether too profound an unconcern ; Scrope reached out for the wine, and 
spilt it as he filled his glass; Wyley busily drew diagrams with a wet finger on 
the table. 

All these details Knightley remarked. He laid down his fork, he rested his 
elbow on the table, his forehead upon his hand. Then absently he began to hum 
over to himself a tune. The rhythm of it was somehow familiar to the Surgeon’s 
ears. Where had he heard it before? Then with a start he remembered. It was 
that very rhythm, that very tune, which Scrope’s fingers had beaten out on the table 
when he first saw Knightley. And as he had absently drummed it then, so 
Knightley absently hummed it now. 

Surely, then, the tune had some part in the relations of the two men—perhaps 
a part in this story. “A foolish song.” ‘The words flashed into Wyley’s mind. 
“She was singing a foolish song.” What if the tune was the tune of that song? 
But then-—-Wyley’s argument came to a sudden conclusion. For if the tune was 
the tune of that song, why, then Knightley must know the truth, since he 
remembered that song. Was Scrope right after all? Was Knightley playing with 
him? Wyley glanced at Knightley in the keenest excitement. He wanted words 
fitted to that tune, and in a little the words came—first one or two fitted here 
and there to a note, and murmured unconsciously, then an entire phrase which 
filled out a bar, finally this verse in its proper sequence : 


‘No, no, fair heretick, it needs must be 
But an ill love in me, 
And worse for thee ; 
For were it in my power 
To love thee now this hour 
More than I did the last, 
*Twould then so fall 
I might not love at all. 
Love that can flow... .’ 


And then the song broke off, and silence followed. Wyley looked again at 
Knightley, but the latter had not changed his position. He still sat with his face 
shaded by his hand. 

The Surgeon was startled by a light touch on the arm. He turned with almost 
a jump, and he saw Scrope bending across the table towards him, his eyes ablaze 
with an excitement no less keen than his own. 

“He knows, he knows!” whispered Scrope. “It was that song she was singing ; 
at that word ‘flow’ he pushed open the door of the room.” 

Knightley raised his head and drew his hand across his forehead, as though 
Scrope’s whisper had aroused him. Scrope seated himself hurriedly. 

“Nothing has changed, eh?” Knightley asked, like a man fresh from his sleep. 
Then he stood, and quietly, slowly, walked round the table until he stood directly 
behind Scrope’s chair. Scrope’s face hardened ; he laid the palms of his hands up- 
on the edge of the table ready to spring up; he looked across to Wyley with the 
expectation of death in his eyes. 

One of the officers shuffled his feet. ‘Tessin said “ Hush!” Knightley took a 
step forward and dropped a hand on Scrope’s shoulder, very lightly ; but none the 
less Scrope started and turned white as though he had been stabbed 

“Harry,” said the Ensign, “‘my—my wife is still in Tangier?” 

Scrope drew in a breath. “ Yes,” 
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“ Ah, waiting for me! You have shown her what kindness you could during 
my slavery?” 

He spoke in a wavering voice, as if he were not sure of his ground, and as 
he spoke he felt Scrope shiver beneath his hand, and saw upon the faces of his 
companions an unmistakable shrinking. He turned away and staggered, rather 
than walked, to the window, where he stood leaning against the sill. 

“The day is breaking,” he said quietly. Wyley looked up ; outside the window 
the colour was fading down the sky. It was purple still towards the zenith, but 
across the Straits its edges rested white upon the hills of Spain. 

“Love that can flow... ” murmured Knightley, and of a sudden he flung 
back into the room. 

“Tet me have the truth of it,” he burst out, confronting his brother-officers 
gathered about the table—‘ the truth, though it knell out my damnation. If you 
only knew how up there, at Fez, at Mequinez, I have pictured your welcome when 
I should get back! I made of my anticipation a very anodyne. ‘The cudgelling, 
the chains, the hunger, the sun, hot as though a burning glass was held above my head 

it would all make a good story for the guard-room when I got back —when I got 
back. And yet I do get back, and one and all of you draw away from me as 
though I were one of the Tangier lepers we jostle in the streets. ‘ Love that can 
flow...” he broke off. “I ask myself ”—he hesitated, and with a great cry, “I 
ask you, did I play the coward on that night I was captured two years ago?” 

“The coward ?” exclaimed Shackleton in bewilderment. 

Wyley, for all his sympathy, could not refrain from a triumphant glance at 
Scrope. “Here is the instance you needed,” he said. 

“Ves, did I play the coward?” Knightley seated himself sideways on the edge 
of the table, and clasping his hands between his knees, went on in a quick, 
lowered voice. ‘ ‘Love that can flow ’—those are the last words I remember. You 
sent me, Major, to the Governor with a message. I delivered it; I started back. 
On my way back I passed my house. I went in. I stood in the fatto. My wife 
was singing that song. The window of the room in which she sang opened on to 
the patio. I stood there listening for a second. Then I went upstairs. I turned 
the handle of the door. I remember quite clearly the light upon the room wall as 
I opened the door. Those words ‘love that can flow’ came swelling through the 
opening ; and—and—the next thing I am aware of, I was riding chained upon a 
camel into slavery.” 

Tessin and Major Shackleton looked suddenly towards Wyley in recognition 
of the accuracy of his guess. Scrope simply wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead and waited. 

“ But how does that-—forgetfulness, shall we say ?—persuade you to the fear that 
you played the coward?” asked Wyley. 

“Well,” replied Knightley, and his voice sank to a whisper, “I played the 
coward afterwards at Mequinez. At the first it used to amuse me to wonder 
what happened after I opened the door and before I was captured outside 
Tangier; later it only puzzled me, and in the end it began to frighten me. You 
see, I could not tell; it was all a blank to me, as it is now; and a man over- 
driven---well, he nurses sickly fancies. No need to say what mine were until 


the day I played the coward in Mequinez. ‘They set me to build the walls of the 
Emperor’s new Palace. We used the stones of the old Roman town and built them 
up in Mequinez, and in the walls we were bidden to build Christian slaves alive to 
the glory of Allah. 1 refused. They stripped the flesh off my feet with their 
bastinadoes, starved me of food and drink, and brought me back again to the 
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walls. Again I re- 
fused.” Knightley 
looked up at his audi- 
ence, and whether or 
no he mistook their 
breathless silence for 
disbelief,‘ I did,” 
he implored. “Twice 
I refused, and twice 
they tortured me. 
The third time—I 
was so broken, the 
whistle of a cane in 
the air made me cry 
out with pain—I was 
sunk to that pitch 
of cowardice ——” 
He stopped, unable 
to complete the sen- 
tence. He clasped 
and unclasped _ his 
hands _ convulsively, 
he moistened his dry 
lips with his tongue, 
and looked about him 
with a weak, almost 
despairing laugh. 





SX 


P ‘**My wife was singing that song.’” 
Then he began in 


another way. ‘“ ‘The Christian was a Portuguee from Marmora. He was set in 
the wall with his arms outstretched on either side—the attitude of a man crucified. 
I built in his arms—his right arm first—and mortised the stones, then his left arm in 
the same way. I was careful not to look in his face. No, no! I didn’t look in his 
face.” Knightley repeated the words with a horrible leer of cunning, and hugged 
himself with his arms. To Wyley’s thinking he was strung almost to madness. “ After 
his arms I built in his feet, and upwards from his feet I built in his legs and his 
body until I came to his neck. All this while he had been crying out for pity, 
babbling prayers, and the rest of it. When I reached his neck he ceased his clamour. 
I suppose he was dumb with horror. I did not know. All I knew was that now 
I should have to meet his eyes as I built in his face. I thought for a moment of 
blinding him. I could have done it quite easily with a stone. I picked up a stone 
to do it, and then, well—I could not help looking at him. He drew my eyes to 
his like a steel filing to a magnet. And once I had looked, once I had heard his 
eyes speaking, I—I tore down the stones. I freed his body, his legs, his feet and 
one arm. When the guards noticed what I was doing I cannot tell. I could not 
tell you when their sticks began to beat me. But they dragged me away when I 
had freed only one arm. I remember seeing him tugging at the other. What 
happened to me,”—he shivered,——“‘I could not describe to you. But you see I had 
played the coward finely at Mequinez, and when that question recurred to me as 
to what had happened after I had opened the door, I began to wonder whether 
by any chance I had played the coward at Tangier. I dismissed the thought as 
a sickly fancy, but it came again and again; and I came back here, and you 
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draw aloof from me with averted faces and forced welcomes on your lips. Did I 
play the coward on that night I was captured? Tell me! Tell me!” And so 
the torrent of his speech came to an end. 

The Major rose gravely from his seat, walked round the table and held out 
his hand. 

“Put your hand there, lad,” he said gravely. 

Knightley looked at the outstretched hand, then at the Major’s face. He took 
the hand diffidently, and the Major’s grasp was of the heartiest. 

“Neither at Mequinez nor at Tangier did you play the coward,” said the 
Major. ‘“ You fell by my side in the van of the attack.” 

And then Knightley began to cry. He blubbered like a child, and with his 
blubbering he mixed apologies. He was weak, he was tired, his relief was too 
great ; he was thoroughly ashamed. 

“You see,” he said, “there was need that I should know. My wife is waiting 
for me. I could not go back to her bearing that stigma. Indeed, I hardly dared 
ask news of her. Now I can go back; and, gentlemen, I wish you good-night.” 

He stood up, made his bow, wiped his eyes, and began to walk to the door. 
Scrope rose instantly. 

“Sit down, Lieutenant,” said the Major sharply, and Scrope obeyed with 
reluctance. 

The Major watched Knightley cross the room. Should he let the Ensign go? 
Should he keep him? He could not decide. That Knightley would seek his wife 
at once might of course have been foreseen; and yet it had not been foreseen 
either by the Major or the others. ‘The present facts, as they had succeeded one 
after another, had engrossed their minds. 

Knightley’s hand was on the door, and the Major had not decided. He 
pushed the door open, he set a foot in the passage, and then the roar of a gun 
shook the room. 

“Ah!” remarked Wyley, “the signal for your sortie.” 

Knightley stopped and listened. Major Shackleton stood in a fixed attitude 
with his eyes upon the floor. He had hit upon an issue, it seemed to him by 
inspiration. ‘The noise of the gun was followed by ten clear strokes of a bell. 

‘““That’s for the King’s Battalion,” said Knightley with a smile. 

“Ves,” said ‘Tessin, and picking up his sword from a corner he slung the 
bandolier across his shoulder. 

The bell rang out again; this time the number of the strokes was twenty. 

“'That’s for my Lord Dunbarton’s Regiment,” said Knightley. 

“Yes,” said two of the remaining officers. ‘They took their hats and followed 
Captain ‘Tessin down the stairs. 

A third time the bell spoke, and the strokes were thirty. 

“Ah!” said Knightley, “that’s for the ‘Tangier Foot. Well, good luck te 
you, Major!” and he passed through the door. 

“A moment, Knightley. The regiment first. You wear Ensign Barbour’s 
uniform. You must do more than wear his uniform. ‘The regiment first.” 

~ Major Shackleton spoke in a husky voice and kept his eyes on the floor. 
Scrope looked at him keenly from the table. Knightley hardly looked at him at 
all. He stepped back into the room. 

“With all my heart, Major: the regiment first.” 

“Your station is at Peterborough ‘Tower. You will go there—at once.” 

“ At once,” replied Knightley cheerfully. ‘So she would wish,” and he went 
down the stairs into the street. Major Shackleton picked up his hat. 
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. “His eyes turned instinctively to a house by the city wall.” 


“T command this sortie,” he said to Wyley ; but as he turned he found himself 
confronted by Scrope. 

“ What do you intend ?” asked Scrope. 

Major Shackleton looked towards Wyley. Wyley understood the look and also 
what Shackleton intended. He went from the room and left the two men together. 

The grey light poured through the window ; the candles still burnt yellow on 
the table. 

“What do you intend?” 

The Major looked Scrope straight in the face. 

“T have heard a man speak to-night in a man’s voice. I mean to do that 
man the best service that I can. These two years at Mequinez cannot mate with 
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these two years at Tangier. Knightley knows nothing now; he never shall know. 
He believes his wife a second Penelope; he shall keep that belief. There is a 
trench—you called it very properly a grave. In that trench Knightley will not 
hear though all Tangier scream its gossip in his ears. I mean to give him his 
chance of death.” 

“No, Major,” cried Scrope. “Or listen! Give me an equal chance.” 

“'Trelawney’s Regiment is not called out. Again, Lieutenant, I fear me you 
will have the harder part of it.” 

Shackleton repeated Scrope’s own words in all sincerity, and hurried off to 
his post. 

Scrope was left alone in the guard-room. <A vision of the trench, twelve feet 
deep, eight yards wide, yawned before his eyes. He closed them, but that made 
no difference; he still saw the trench. In imagination he began to measure its 
width and depth. Then he shook his head to rid himself of the picture, and went 
out on to the balcony. His eyes turned instinctively to a house by the city wall, 
to a corner of the fatio of the house and the latticed shutter of a window just 
seen from the balcony. 

He stepped back into the room with a feeling of nausea, and blowing out the 
candles sat down alone, in the twilight, amongst the empty chairs. ‘There were 
dark corners in the room; the broadening light searched into them, and suddenly 
the air was tinged with warm gold. Somewhere the sun had risen. In a little, 
Scrope heard a dropping sound of firing, and a few moments afterwards the rattle 
of a volley. The battle was joined. Scrope saw the trench again yawn up before 
his eyes. The Major was right. This morning, again, Lieutenant Scrope had the 
harder part of it. 

A. E. W. Mason. 


THE TERNS. 


HE tar brown fishing sails their guide, 
Aslant the breeze their squadrons ride 
To reap where rich sea harvests hide ; 
Or, stormbound, keep 
Along the deep 
The changing marches of the tide. 


The dusky glow of sunset clings 

About their breasts in shadowings. 

The sea-borne airs caress their wings ; 
And fitfully 
Their plaintive cry 

Falls where the ceaseless breaker swings. 


To me their wail droops down, to me 
Who lack the grace of liberty 
An outcast from the Glad and Free, 

Who drag my chain, 

Who in my pain 
Lift weary eyes and yearn to flee 
To thee, heart’s heart, to thee, to thee, 
On wild white pinions o’er the sea. 

FRANK SAVILE. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE COURT OF A 
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COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
I. 


[THIN this columned court a shaded sunlight shows ; 
From busy streets without no sudden uproar springing, 
But one dull, constant sound, a calmest rhythm bringing 


Soft to my listless ear, like murmurous repose 


Of insects’ hum on rural nights, when languor grows, 
And soothing spirits of the earth and air are flinging 
Their quaint, serene, their ceaseless song of nature’s singing. 


Here spirits of the seers their best-loved lore disclose. 


About me stand the storied walls, a stately shrine 
To human genius, for this pile holds the divine 


Bequests to us of all men’s deepest, dearest dreaming. 


The prodigies of mortal moods are garnered here ; 
The splendours ot all minds, their worth all faults redeeming, 


Reveal mankind and God, the each to each most near. 
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IT. 


I walk within this court, where countless feet have paced, 
But I walk not alone. Within this porch is straying 
A host invisible. The waters, softly spraying, 


Beneath the loitering breeze, are with low whispers graced. 


I hear the sages’ subtile murmur vaguely traced 
Within the dainty melody the waves are playing ; 
I almost understand the meaning of their saying, 


Though its most secret truth is by dull sense effaced. 


I revel in this treasured thought so measureless, 
The grant of man’s best grace, the proof of earnestness. 


Yea, all the wise have left to me their noblest learning ; 


Their weighty lore is mine, nor mine nor theirs alone. 
A blessed calm is come upon my soul's wild yearning : 


Such rarest riches rest within these walls of stone. 
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III. 


The cumulating cycles spread their secrets here ; 
I learn the gruesome grief of martyred man’s narration. 
For age on age the ruthless few of Pharaic station 


Were scourgers of the mourning many, who with fear 


Walked in abasement bowed, nor dared save to revere 
The despots’ dread decrees, their lives a long oblation 
Of toiling hands and thoughts to meet their tasks’ occasion— 


Crushed men the temple’s base those masters old would rear. 


Before my pitying sight a tossing tide is shown 

7 d db a> Fa) ’ 
J ide o ood an ears, wherea e God must groan 
\ tid f blood and tears, whereat the ( g 


With sorrow at this destiny of His grim granting. 


For all these tears gushed forth from hopeless human hearts. 
The few breathed with vile ease the breath of millions panting, 


And fattened on their fellows by foul tyrant arts. 
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IV. 
The pyramided poem of a vast multitude, 


Who once beside the Nile a Titan-task were plying, 
», S 


Tells how against time’s work they their swathed flesh were trying. 


I hear the Vedic verse that tells of primal mood, 


When Oriental purity, in rhythms rude, 
Made theme of hopes divine, when rueful guilt was crying 
Toward sinless life in heaven to daunt the fear of dying, 


Or reckoned as its own the weeping Vishnu’s good. 


And East and West, Slav, Norseman, Inca, Jew, Chinese, 
Long sought vicarious virtues for their spirits’ peace. 


Their holy ones, whose warning words here mould my fancies, 


Declared that man is doomed, without God’s pardoning aid 
He nought achieves, all effort but his sin enhances. 


So taught, men scorned themselves, and scorning humbly prayed. 


V. 


But sterner sounds in savage, swelling strains now rise, 
The clamoured chant of crowds, the rousing roar of races, 
The mighty moan of the blood-lusting mob that faces 


Its mastered masters with avenging, hating eyes. 


I hear the masses shrieking forth ferocious cries, 
Whilst Freedom from their brows the slavish frown untraces. 
Their last mad murmurs die. A purest pzean praises 


The boon of liberty. This pean God-ward flies. 


I see before me here the matchless miracle 
Of earth: even man, who, since his time-worn shackles fell, 


Is moving bravely on with new and swift progression 


Toward that ideal which is to end the cycles’ roll. 
For all the added eons’ varied, vast succession 


Has been for this alone: that man might win his goal. 
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VI. 


Lo! now at last the races touch on victory, 
For not alone is man made free from man as master : 
Far grander is his gain against a worse disaster, 


The slavery of the soul. So man grows to be free. 


His spirit speaks ; he harks ; he knows the mystery : 
His own courageous life-work bears him heavenward faster 
Than self-despising creeds; his inner strength is vaster 


Than aught beside, inchoate germ of deity. 


Man’s proper dignity is that of the divine. 
His spirit’s flame as God’s must with all splendours shine, 


For it is God’s. The one supreme, stupendous essence 


Is by Creator to created ceaseless given, 
Though faulty flesh may long ill-masque its sacred presence, 


One pulse of life is man’s on earth and God’s in heaven. 


MARVIN DANA. 
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HE writer of the following article, herself a dweller for a dozen years beneath 
the shadow of the great Abbey itself, and still a resident on the ancient 
isle of Thorns (ze. in Westminster proper), believes that there are many 

objects of interest in the church which either escape the notice of the casual 
historian or magazine writer altogether, or obtrude themselves so offensively on 
the eye of the antiquarian or artistic sight-seer as to be passed by with perhaps a 
contemptuous sneer. I refer to the unsightly or merely unattractive monuments 
erected during the two centuries between the middle of the seventeenth and the 
middle of the nineteenth ; and here I wish to dwell more particularly on the names 
first of the heroic sailors, then of the no less heroic soldiers, who helped to build 
up the foundations of the British Empire. It may be said, perhaps, that these 
men, many of whom are forgotten even by their own countrymen, and some of 
whose names are not even inscribed on the Abbey stones, can have no_ possible 
interest for the general reader; but the gallant deeds of all alike should win the 
admiration of English-speaking people in every part of the globe. 

In the Nave and North Transept the naval and military monuments will be 
found ; and to any one who visits the Abbey they must be an eyesore, for they 
destroy the beautiful wall arcading and fill up the arches on every hand. With 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, when memorials first began to be placed 
in the Abbey without any attempt at discrimination or classification, a revival of 
classic art—a pseudo-classic very unlike the early Greek models—had begun, 
which flourished during the whole of the eighteenth and only died away entirely as 
regards monuments and busts in the latter half of this century. Some of the most 
trying allegorical groups in the Abbey bear the date 18——,, although usually 
roughly classed as eighteenth-century taste; indeed, it is only during the last fifty 
years that any attempt has been made to check the number and reduce the 
proportions of the Abbey memorials. We must find consolation in recalling the 
deeds of some of these gallant seamen, whose names are often recorded on gigantic 
and hideous monuments. 

Before monuments were put up in any number, Robert Blake, the greatest 
British Admiral before Nelson, found a temporary sepulchre here. Oliver Cromwell 
was the first ruler of England who realised the obligations of the country towards 
the men who helped to make her empire. The idea thus started gradually gained 
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ground, till a cen- 
tury later we find 
a grand funeral or 
monument in the 
Abbey, at the ez- 
pense of sovereign 
or parliament, a 
usual way of show- 
ing respect for a 
national hero. ‘True, 
we find in older 
portions of the 
Abbey the names of 
statesmen, warriors 
and other noted 
persons ; but these 
were all, or nearly 
all, connected with 
the Court, and buried 
here, if not by the 
sovereign’s express 
command, for pri- 
vate and personal 
reasons. 

It was not till 
the Commonwealth 
that the germ of 
the desire to make 
the Abbey a national 
Valhalla, so strongly 
manifested since, 
first arose. As I 

a have said before, it 
yt oe was originated by 
ow « Cromwell, who in- 
sisted, against the 
wishes of the stern 
Presbyterians, on 
grand and stately funerals in the Abbey in honour of such leading men as died 
during his Protectorate. ‘Their dust has long been scattered with his own bones 
to the four winds ot heaven; but their names may be seen inscribed by Dean 
Stanley’s care on the stone above the vault in Henry VII.’s Chapel where most 
of them once lay. ‘The only name upon which I can dwell to-day is that of 





Cromwell Chapel, where Blake and others were buried. 


Robert Blake, who is called by Colonel Chester, in his admirable notes to the 
Abbey Registers, “ the most famous naval commander of his own and perhaps of any 
other age.” Chester comments truly on the short-sighted prejudice of Charles II., 
who included the name of this defender of his country in the list of the great 
men of the Commonwealth, whose remains were torn out of the Abbey vaults 
and flung into the pit outside at the Restoration. Blake was not trained as a 
seaman ; he was indeed more than midway in the journey of life (¢.e. full fifty years 
old) before he left his regiment of foot soldiers on land to be “an admiral at sea.” 
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As a soldier he had won some distinction in the Civil War, but his exploits on 
land were eclipsed by the world-wide renown he won for his name at sea. His 
experience of maritime matters seems to have been gained as a Souih-country 
merchant, a profession which then involved long voyages. 

The naval civil war was barely over, and Blake had had the satisfaction of 
driving the Stuart princes, Rupert and Maurice, to take refuge in the West Indies, 
when, as his fleet rested at anchor in summer sunshine in the Downs, Van Tromp, 
the great Dutch Admiral, with thirty or forty men-of-war, came sweeping arrogantly 
down the English Channel, challenging Great Britain to prove her boasted supremacy 
of the seas. Blake was, however, prepared to be the champion of his country, and, 
like the sea-dog that he was, he no sooner sniffed the enemy than with only 
fifteen sail he dashed upon the Dutchmen and battered them in front, while Bourne, 
coming up to his support later on, attacked them in the rear. After four hours’ 
stubborn fight, in which both sides suffered considerably, Van ‘Tromp was obliged 
to withdraw with his fleet, leaving two prizes in the hands of the English. From 
that first hotly contested action off Dungeness till the destruction of the Spanish 
galleons at Santa Cruz only five years later, Blake and his gallant tars proved 
themselves masters of the sea, and justified the Protector’s confidence. Little more 
than a year (1653) after that first fight the Channel was cleared of Dutch ships by 
a decisive engagement off the East coast, in which Deane and Monck took the 
lead, reinforced in the nick of time by Blake himself. Deane was cut in two by 
a Dutch cannon. 
ball, and Cromwell 
showed the 
country’s apprecia- 
tion of his gallantry 
by ordering a 
public funeral ‘ in 
the Abbey, where 
the body was buried 
with great pomp, 
after it had lain 
in state for some 
days at Greenwich. 
In order to give 
outward expression 
to his private sym- 
pathy the Protector 
went in person, 
accompanied by 
two ministers of 
religion, to console 
the widow. Deane’s 
bones were  dis- 
interred, like 
Blake’s, at the Re- 
storation ; Monck 
alone of the three 
admirals rests in 
peace within the 
Abbey walls, where General Monck’s Monument. 
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a large monument with his figure life-size will be found in the south aisle of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. Amongst the wax effigies Monck’s armour and the remains 
of his lay figure may still be seen ; but the famous cap of the “ Ingoldsby Legends ” 
which the vergers used to carry round for doles of money after showing the figure, 
has long dis- 
appeared, 
Peace—only a 
temporary peace as 
it proved — was 
made with Holland 
in the spring fol- 
lowing this signal 
victory (1654) ; and 
the closing years of 
slake’s life were 
chiefly spent in 
annoying the 
Spaniards, taking 
their plate-ships and 
harassing _ their 
coasts. ‘The great 
Admiral’s crowning 
achievement was 
the destruction of 
the Spanish West 
Indian fleet off 
Santa Cruz (April 
Poth, TGR). 
Clarendon calls this 
bold and dashing 
exploit “ miracu- 
lous”; and _ truly 
Blake and Nelson 
are perhaps the 











only admirals who 
would have dared 
to attack _ battle- 
ships moored under 
the shelter of six 
or seven forts. Yet 
the triumph was 
complete: before 
evening closed _ in, 
Monument to Harbord and Cottrell. every one of the 





sixteen Spanish 
vessels was “burnt, blown up, or sunk,” and by seven o'clock the English ships 
had all drawn off ; not one was lost. - “We had not above fifty slain outright and 
a hundred and twenty wounded, and the damage to our ships was such as in two 
days’ time we indifferently well repaired for present security.” Cromwell ordered 
a public thanksgiving for the victory on June 3rd, and sent Blake .an autograph 
letter with a valuable jewel. But alas! the brave seaman’s day of triumph was 
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over; the sufferings and fatigues of the past few years proved too much for the 
Admiral’s weakly frame, and he expired on board his flagship, the George, just as 
she entered Plymouth Sound (August 7th, 1657), before the acclamations of the 
crowd, who had collected to await Blake’s landing, could reach the dying hero’s 
ears. By Cromwell’s orders the body was embalmed and lay in state at Greenwich 
for some time, where multitudes thronged to gaze upon it ; and finally it was placed 
upon a barge and rowed by Blake’s own sailors in solemn procession up the river 
to Westminster Abbey, where it was interred in the Royal chapel of Henry VII. 
Barely three years later the corpse of this great admiral was dug up again and 
flung into a pit with the other 
worthies of the Commonwealth, by 
order of the restored King. 

Before the monuments to which 
we have referred became the order 
of the day, there were many other 
gallant seamen buried, often without 
any inscription above them, in the 
Abbey vaults. Of these the greater 
part, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, perished in defence 
of our coasts and our merchandise 
against the no less gallant Dutchmen. 
On June 3rd, 1665, there was an 
engagement off Lowestoft, and no 
less than five of the officers killed 
therein lie in the North Ambulatory, 
near the steps of Henry VII.’s 
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Chapel. tin tmerstiog tamhes of tha 
at man Lawar! EsriifSanciwich 
Three of these, though only i Short hay Hecoue tbe Relat 


sea-captains, were scions of noble 
houses: the young Earl of Marl- 
borough, last but one of his line ; 
“Viscount Muskerry, son of Lord SE hehmarsh in 
: ee . Northarmpter yf liare* 
Clancarty, an Irish peer; and the ’ 
Earl of Falmouth, who had_ been 
made a peer at the Restoration for 
his services to the royal family. His 
younger brother, Sir William Berkeley, 
Vice-Admiral of the White at the Tablet to Major Richard Creed. 
early age of twenty-seven, was slain 
in the same action, and the Dutch paid a rare tribute to the brave youth. They 
took his ship, the Széftsure, after he had fallen, and instead of committing his 
body to the deep, carried it to Holland, where they had it embalmed and _ placed 
in state in the big church at the Hague, till instructions with regard to it could 
be sent from England. In accordance with the family’s desire, the brave young 
admiral’s corpse was finally conveyed ,back to his native land, and buried near 
his elder brother in the Abbey. One naval officer, whose grave is near the iron 
gate which leads into the North Ambulatory, Sir Edward Broughton by name, 
though mortally wounded, survived till he reached his own house in Westminster, 
and died there three weeks after the battle. Just before the Restoration Broughton 
had been imprisoned in the Gatehouse for his loyalty, and there fell in love with 
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his keeper’s wife ; 
and as she fortu- 
nately became a 
widow about the 
same time (April 
1659), he married 
her after his re- 
lease, a year later, 
and succeeded to 
her late husband’s 
post under the 
newly restored 
Dean and Chapter. 
The strange part 
of this anecdote is 
the extraordinary 
compact by which 
Broughton bound 
himself over to 
be faithful to his 
future wife, shortly 
before his marriage, 
and to abstain from 
all the common 
vices of the period, 
such as drinking, 
gambling, etc., in- 
voking the most 
terrible curses upon 
his own head 
should he in any way violate his bond. As he only lived five years after his 
marriage, it may be presumed that he kept his compact. 





Tablets to Richard Le Neve and Temple West. 


In the summer of 1672, after a brief interval of peace, war was again declared 
with Holland. 

The English fleet was riding at anchor in Southwold Bay (Sol Bay), off the 
Suffolk coast, when the Dutch sails were sighted bearing down upon them before 
a fresh north-east breeze. Orders were at once given to stand out and meet the 
enemy ; but the surprise was complete, and might have been successful, had it not 
been for the obstinate valour of the British tars, who, although outnumbered, 
managed not only to hold their own, but even snatched the victory from De Ruyten, 
the Dutch admiral, at the end of the day. This was largely due to the abilities of 
Edward Montague, Earl of Sandwich, second in command of the fleet under the 
King’s brother James, Duke of York. Montague’s end was tragic indeed. In the 
heat of action, when the English were steadily gaining the victory, the Admiral’s 
vessel, the Royal James, was ignited by a fire-ship, and burst into flames. It is 
said that Montague, chafing under a real or fancied imputation on his courage from 
the Duke the day before, refused to save himself, and he was blown up with the ship 
and most of his company. His body was found floating in the sea some days 
later, and recognised by the star of the Order of the Garter on the coat. It was 
brought into Harwich, embalmed, and buried with a public funeral in the vault in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, where his former colleague Monck, Duke of Albemarle, of 
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whom I have spoken before, already lay. Although without a monument himself, 
the Admiral’s name is twice inscribed on the walls of the nave. First we find it 
on a large mural tablet put up to two young naval lieutenants, Sir Charles Harbord 
and Clement Cottrell, who perished with their admiral, and might have saved 
themselves, had it not been for their determination to stick to their Lord and his 
ship to the bitter end. The inscription speaks of “the terrible fight maintained 
to admiration against a squadron of the Holland fleet for above six hours,” 
Harbord’s father, who was Surveyor-General, and a_ well-known resident in 
Westminster, put up this memorial to the two young friends, and left forty shillings 
to be annually distributed amongst the poor of Westminster as long as the monument 
remained “whole or undefaced in the Abbey Church.” 

Close by used to be a curious tablet (now removed to the North Choir-aisle) 
commemorating one Major Creed, who was shot through the head at Blenheim 
(1704), and his body dragged off the field by his younger brother “at hazard of 
his own life.” Al- 
though Creed was 
a military, not a 
naval, officer, he is 
mentioned in this 
connection because, 
as the inscription 
tells us, his 
memorial was 
originally —_ placed 
near the two lieu- 
tenants on account 
of the worthy men- 
tion made upon 
theirs of “ that great 
man” the Earl of 
Sandwich, to whom 
Creed was related, 
“and whose heroic 
virtues he was 
anxious to imitate.” 
Another victim of 
that same bloody 
fight in Sole Bay 
lies in St. Edmund’s 
Chapel. This was 
Sir Freschville 
Holles, son of the 
famous antiquary 
Gervase Holles, who 
had been knighted 
after the naval 
victory off Lowes- 
toft in 1665. In 
his will, drawn up 
before the earlier 
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engagement, his last Monument to Sir Clowdisley Shovel. 
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wishes are thus expressed: “In case my body should be brought to land to be 
buried, I desire that some stone may be laid over me with this inscription: ‘ Know, 
reader, whosoever thou be, if I had lived ’twas my intention not to have owed 
my memory to any other monument but what my sword should raise for me of 
honour and victory.’” Unfortunately, when Holles fell, seven years later, his 
widow neglected to carry out his instructions, and this interesting epitaph was never 
inscribed upon the stone above his grave. 

In the summer following Sole Bay several other sea battles were fought with the 
Dutch fleet. Two officers killed in action on August 11th, 1673, were buried in the 
North Ambulatory. Sir Edward Spragge, the more distinguished of the two, had 
in all probability begun his naval career fighting against Blake in Prince Rupert’s 
squadron ; and he ended his life in a deadly duel with Blake’s conquered enemy Van 
Tromp, whose star had risen again after that hero’s death. Spragge was a devoted 
Royalist and a bold, resolute man, though in no sense a great naval commander ; 
he, like Blake, had been bred as a landsman, not as a sailor, and had not the same 
intuitive genius for nautical matters. As Vice-Admiral he had taken a_ brilliant 
part in the battle of Sole Bay ; and in the last of the three fierce fights in the 
summer of 1673 he unfortunately set himself the task of taking the Dutch Admiral 
prisoner, alive or dead. For this object he separated his squadron from the rest 
of the fleet and hotly engaged Tromp. His flagship, the Royal Prince, was soon 
disabled ; but the undaunted man shifted his flag to Sir George Rooke’s vessel, the 
St. George, and when this was hors de combat he was proceeding to a third ship 
in a little boat, when his frail bark was struck by a round shot, and instantly sunk 
before the gallant admiral could be rescued. Six weeks later the body was 
recovered and taken to the Abbey for honourable burial. ‘The promising career of 
a dauntless young lieutenant, Richard le Neve, was cut short in the same bloody 
action. His monument (in the Musicians’ Aisle) records that he was “killed in 
the flower of his age, being but twenty-seven years old, after he had _ signalised 
his valour to admiration in that sharp engagement with the Hollanders which 
happened on the 11th of August, 1673.” He was buried under the organ loft, not 
primarily on account of his gallant behaviour, but because his parents happened 
to live in the vicinity, which in those days, before the Abbey vaults became 
choked up with coffins, was considered reason enough. ‘The name of Le Neve, 
already known amongst antiquaries through the researches of Richard’s kinsman 
Peter Le Neve, was distinguished in the next generation by Richard’s nephew 
John, the author of the Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane and the Monumenta Anglicana. 

There are no more Dutch naval battles to record: in connection with the Abbey ; 
but the next naval officer of distinction there buried, Admiral Sir Clowdisley 
Shovell, won fame according to family tradition in the Dutch war of 1666-7, when 
only a boy. It is said that he swam from ship to ship while under fire, carrying 
despatches in his mouth, and by this gallant achievement first won the approval of 
his superiors ; later on by repeated deeds of daring he rose to the front rank of naval 
commanders. His end was a tragic contrast. After assisting in the practical 
annihilation of the French Mediterranean Squadron, in 1707, Shovell, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the English fleet, sailed for home in October, but a violent 
gale coming on, the flagship and two others struck on the rocks off the Scilly 
Isles and broke to pieces. ‘The Admiral’s battered and bruised but still breathing 
body was washed up on shore; and thirty years later a fisherman’s wife confessed 
on her deathbed that, coveting a valuable emerald ring on the unconscious 
stranger’s finger, she had extinguished the feeble flame of his life—a crime quite 
unsuspected at the time. She had kept and concealed the ring ever since her 
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deed till this avowal 
of her guilt; and 
after her death it 
was sent by the 
clergyman who had 
received her con- 
fession to Shovell’s 
old friend the Earl 
of Berkeley, in the 
possession of whose 
family it still re- 
mains. <A_ search 
made after the ship- 
wreck had resulted 
in the discovery of 
the Admiral’s body 
—which had mean- 
time been buried by 
the fishermen—and 
two months after 
the catastrophe it 
was interred in 
the Abbey at the 
Government’s  ex- 
pense. ‘The taste- 
less monument by 
Bird called forth 
severe strictures 








from Horace Wal- Monuments of Admirals Baker and Priestman, 
pole and Addison. 

A curious tablet in the Nave surrounded by nautical emblems was_ erected 
to Shovell’s second in command, Admiral Baker, who brought the rest of the 
squadron back safely from the dangerous Scilly Isles. after the loss of the flagship. 
a brave, judicious, and experienced 


Baker, who was, as his epitaph tells us, “ 
officer,” afterwards became Governor of Minorca, one of the “lost possessions of 
“ngland,” where he died and was buried in 1716. Next to Baker’s is another 
still more eccentric monument to Henry Priestman (d@. 1712), a naval commander 
who had fought through all the Dutch wars in the reign of Charles II., and: was 
rewarded by an official post in the Admiralty under William III. Round his 
pyramid are grouped all kinds of nautical and mathematical instruments, pieces of 
artillery, and the grinning faces of sea-monsters, in the debased taste of the period. 
Lower down in the Nave three gallant young brothers are commemorated : two, 
Josiah and Heneage Twysden, were soldiers, and killed in Flanders and Hainault 
in consecutive years, 1708 and 1709; the third, John, took to the sea as his 
profession, but was shipwrecked with Shovell before he had time to win fame. 


E. ‘T. Murray SMITH. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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THE SKIRTS OF CHANCE. 


BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
»F AURIOL. 


III—THE OPEN DOOR. 


HE night had fallen very bright and soft, and the pleasant airs, caught by 
the rolling body of the hansom, whistled gently in the corners of the cab, 
and wandered over Charmian’s face. He sat back, the doors thrust open, 

his head bare to those cool breezes, and a dust-coat negligently slipping from his 
knees. Outside, beside and before him, streamed and swirled the mellow lights 
of the streets. ‘The lamps burned cool and faint under that nocturnal glow, the 
fanlights twinkled from the houses, and the gleam of carriages went sparkling by. 
Charmian had passed a very dull evening, as he had several times reflected during 
his drive from Chelsea. It was in that reputable and quiet district that the Lady 
Georgiana Radcliffe, elder sister of George Augustus Charmian, tenth Marquess of 
Auriol, occupied her quarters for the season. Once, at least, during that annual 
tenancy did it fall to Lord Francis to eat a dinner and to exchange family news 
with his aunt. But Lady Georgiana was not lively company, being encumbered 
with a sense of her obligations, and with the need for right living ; and the shadows 
of her sombre person still clouded Charmian’s spirits. He had sat within the 
confines of her realm, obedient to its regulations and conventions, for fully three 
hours. It was now past ten, and he breathed deeply of his freedom in the fine 
night air. His wits returned in a flow upon him. He put his head forth and 
looked round. The town was at its best that summer night. The horizon still 
glowed with day, and above the roofs of the houses and by the black chimneys 
already seemed to creep the feet of the dawn. A confluence of carriages met and 
detained his cab; he was whisked into the stream and passed along with it. The 
region, as he saw, was Belgravia, and the street in which they had now descended 
to a foot-pace was somewhat lean and broken, and was lined by huge banks 
of houses. 

The cabman opened the lid and put his eye to the hole. “I can’t get out of 
this block, sir,” said he apologetically : ‘‘they’re passing us along.” 
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“Very well,” assented Charmian. “We must wait our turn. Break away when 
you can,” and, dropping back, he thought no more about it. 

Presently, however, he was aware that the cab had come to a stop, and a face 
suddenly emerged from the twilight before him. He started from his musing, and 
found that a servant in coloured silk stockings, clad in a brilliant livery and 
bobbing a powdered head, was laying a hand on his coat. 

“ What’s this?” said he, and looked out, suddenly and swiftly aware of the 
mistake. His cab had swung into a procession of carriages that were setting down 
before this house. The cabman overhead was irritably explaining to the servant, 
who, because his head was thrust into the cab, and by reason also of the many 
noises of the street, neither heard nor heeded. With his customary quickness of 
decision Charmian leapt up. ‘The blood pulsed in him fast; he had spent a very 
sluggish evening, and his wits and heart quickened in a reaction. Of a sudden 
he took up his coat, flung a piece of silver into the servant’s hands, and skipped 
out upon the pavement. This he accomplished with such impetuosity as almost 
to fall into the arms of a young lady, who, newly alighted from a neighbouring 
brougham, was awaiting her companion upon the carpet and under the awning. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” he cried, with elaborate civility, lifting his hat 
and bowing profoundly ; and then on a sudden whim, feigning to examine her 
carefully, “ How very stupid of me! Do you know, I did not recognise you at 
the first.” 

“ Indeed,” she stammered, very grossly taken aback, and evidently searching in her 
memory for his face and name. 

“Ves: odd, isn’t it? But who would have thought of seeing you here?” he 
pursued, agreeably rattling along. “I suppose you’re going in?”—and he nodded 
towards the flaming windows of the house. 

The young lady assented ; she had a very lively face and a quick and ardent 
manner, but she still seemed to be confounded, glancing at him in a_ puzzled 
fashion out of her fine bright eyes. At this moment her partner joined her, 
fixing an unceremonious stare upon Charmian, and abruptly took her away. She 
went with a beautiful bow, and Charmian caught the words, brusquely delivered 
by the man,— 

“Who the devil’s that?” 

He did not hear the answer, as he would have liked; but, smiling softly to 
himself, he walked briskly up the steps through a spacious portico of stucco and 
into an ample blazing hall of light. 

The house was of great dimensions, and a broad staircase led upwards from 
the hall to the superior landings. By this a stream of guests were mounting, and 
Charmian joined them. At the head of the stairs he encountered a magnificent 
purple figure, who extended him a hand, and warmly bade him welcome. As he 
had come up at the tail of the procession, and clearly in a little interval of rest, 
Charmian was received with greater deliberation. 

“So glad you could come,” said the lady in purple, smiling her favours upon 
each side. 

“T made up my mind,” said Charmian earnestly. “directly I got your kind 
invitation, that I would come at all hazards.” 

“So good of you,” responded the lady amiably, but discharging her anxious 
glances down the staircase at the ascending visitors. “ You will find my daughter, 
Mabel, within,” she added, partly no doubt inspired with a desire to push him on, 
and in part out of a vague sense that this must be some friend of her daughter’s. 

Murmuring his satisfaction, Charmian glided on, and issuing through a great 
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doorway, came again into a flood of light, in which the noise and sibilation of a 
hundred voices mingled with the strains of a band. He stood awhile in quiet 
observation of this scene, casting his gaze about the room in expectation of 
encountering some familiar face. But he could see none. ‘The guests were strange 
to him—as strange as the hostess. London, of course, is a very populous town, 
and we cannot know everybody. So Charmian reflected, and “ Well, so much 
the better,” thought he, and tripped gaily and irresponsibly into the throng. But 
immediately upon that the fiddles in the distance slipped insensibly into a waltz 
tune, the pack of guests that encumbered the floor melted and thinned as at 
a magic signal, and Charmian found himself solitary, in the centre of the room, a 
conspicuous and dilatory figure. He stood the gauntlet of eyes. A fluttering line 
of fine whites and pinks, stained, veined and splashed with high colours, a gleam 
of brilliant sashes, the pleasant harmony of soft and warm flesh-lights, and the 
twinkling of many silver feet—all these impressions started swiftly and agreeably 
upon Charmian’s senses. 





The dancers, slowly detaching from the fringe of guests along the walls, surged, 
swayed, and, eddying solemnly, were swept into the vortex of the dance. Charmian 
slipped between the couples, delicately poised on his whimsy. He encountered a 
handsome girl in cream, who seemed on the point of picking her way through 
the room. 

“There,” he cried, with arch gaiety, “I thought I should never catch you. 
This is our dance, I believe?” 

The young lady stared at him in bewilderment. 

“TI knew you meant to jilt me,” he pursued cheerily. “May I help you to a 


seat? I am afraid we are embarrassing the dancers.” He took her arm with 
gentle authority, and laid it in his, smilingly urbane and pleasantly garrulous. 
“But I think,” began the girl in cream, “there is a mistake. Really, I——” 


Charmian opened his eyes in pained amazement. “May I beg you for your 
card?” he asked, somewhat coldly. He took it from her tremulous fingers. 
“There are my initials,” he said, with patient melancholy. “But, of course, I 
would not claim you against your will.” 

“Oh, but indeed 
smile. 





she broke forth, very red, but striving to attain a 


“Ah, I knew you would remember,” interposed Charmian complacently, and 
firmly he led the way into the arena of the waltz. 

The young lady cast a despairing glance about her, but finding no help at 
hand surrendered herself weakly to the pirate. Charmian danced with a grace, and 
his partner presently yielded herself to the seductions of the moment. She moved 
with him lithely, breathing deeply at his shoulder. ‘The music ceased, the 
cinematograph dissolved, and Charmian, with his pretty, panting partner drifted 
to the door. It was not until then that she came to realise anew her position. 
Some woman stopped her in the doorway, and whispered a question. 

“JI don’t know,” murmured the girl, in some confusion. “He says he 
knows me.” 

“ Pray let me see that card again,” demanded Charmian. “ You see,” he added, 
indicating a set of initials, “that all those belong to me—D.V., you know.” 

The girl stared, reddened, stammered, and her breathlessness increased. She 
strove to withdraw her arm. 

* Allow me,” said Charmian firmly, “you are too hot. You must take some 
refreshment.” 

He seated her comfortably in the supper-room. “It is always a good plan,” 
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he remarked, “to begin supper early ; then it lasts a nice long time. Won't you 
have an ice?” 

The girl was coerced into taking an ice, which she held untasted in her hand. 
Charmian talked. 

“Now [ll wager,” said he cheerfully, “that you don’t remember when first 
we met?” 

*“ No: I—I don’t think I do,” she stammered. 

“ Of course,” pursued Charmian lightly, “1 don’t mean vea//y when we first 
met, because you were hardly out of long skirts on that occasion, but the first 
time you can remember.” 

She gasped. ‘‘I—I don’t remember,” she exclaimed. 

“There! I was sure of it,” cried Charmian triumphantly. “I might say, What 
ingratitude ! but I only sigh What cruelty! I recall it with particular distinctness. 
There was the sun setting, descending on the Campagna 

“Campagna,” she gasped. ‘Why, I—I’ve never 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Charmian, with grave reproach. ‘ Don’t you recall that 
time in Italy now?” 

“There must be some mistake,” she stammered. ‘‘ For I——” 

* Mabel,” murmured a voice near by, and Charmian’s sharp ears caught the 
whisper, “will you tell me who that is?” 

Out of the corner of his eyes he caught a glimpse of a woman, and remembered 
her for the bright-eyed creature whom he had accosted on the pavement outside. 
She was regarding him, as he went on, with vivacious and inquisitive eyes. He 
heard his poor partner’s reply. 

*T don’t know,” she said distressfully. ‘He says he met me in Italy.” 

“1 think,” said Charmian, interposing on the whispers, “it’s time we went 
upstairs—unless, of course, you’d like some more ices,” he added, with a look at 
the untouched plate. 

The girl in cream cast a glance of appeal at her friend, but obeyed him. As 
they neared the door a young man, eagerly pulling his fingers into his gloves, met 
and confronted them. 

“Oh, Miss Potts,” he cried gladly, “I couldn’t find you anywhere, and we’ve 
missed our dance.” 

“Potts, Potts!” murmured Charmian, “I must remember Potts”; and aloud, 
“Miss Potts,” says he, with a bow, “is much indebted to you for your solicitude, 
but it was our dance.” 

“Oh, come,” remonstrated the young fellow, with a somewhat sheepish grin. 

“We are coming,” remarked Charmian, pressing the girl’s arm tighter to him, 
“T must really get you away from this sort of nuisance,” he whispered. “It is 
insufferable.” 

“ But—but ” she began, protesting. 

“JT know, I know,” said Charmian soothingly. ‘TI will deal with him later.” 
He conducted her into the ball-room with splendid ceremony, leaving the young 
man gaping after them. “I think,” he observed, “that we will sit out this 
dance. I know you won’t mind. I always prefer a talk with you to dancing.” 

Miss Potts rose firmly. “I am sorry I must be going now,” she said quickly ; 
and, ere either might venture further, the lady in purple, who had welcomed 
Charmian on the landing, bore down on them. Miss Potts jumped away with an 
expression of relief, and an ejaculation of “ Mother!” 

Charmian whistled internally. ‘So this is ‘my daughter Mabel’?” he said, 
“Well, Mabel is agreeably pretty.” 





”? 
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It seemed, however, that she had been rescued for the time. ‘Who on earth 
ts that?” asked the lady in purple. 

ne eee oa a j ‘SAE 

I don’t know,” said Mabel plaintively. “He says I’m engaged to him for 

six dances.” 

Charmian skipped elegantly from the room. Every one seemed to be inquiring 
about him, and it was very warm. He made his way to a sort of buffet for 
refreshments. 





“*Oh! Miss Potts... . we've missed our dance.’” 


“Hot,” he remarked, assuming as nearly as he might an off-hand air of 
cordiality, and addressing an elderly gentleman, who was sipping cold coffee with 
a thoughtful expression. 

“Very,” assented the elderly gentleman. 

“Crush like this is very abominable,” ventured Charmian, putting down a 
tumbler of claret-cup. 

The elderly gentleman observed him. “It is,” he agreed deliberately. 
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“Why on earth do people do it?” asked Charmian languidly. ‘It’s their wives, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s their wives, as you say,” remarked the elderly gentleman, 
after a pause. 

The conversation did not seem to Charmian to be inspiriting; so, “ Nice old 
chap, Potts,” he ventured, amiably diverting the current. 

“Indeed?” remarked the elderly gentleman, sipping his coffee. 

“Nice daughter, too,” added Charmian pleasantly, finishing his drink. 

“Ah; so I’ve heard,” responded the elderly gentleman reflectively. 

He did not offer great encouragement to friendliness, and Charmian moved 
away. As he did so, he ran up against the young man who had claimed Miss 
Potts. He made a most polite apology for the mishap. 

“My sight is so bad,” said he. 

“Oh, well!” exclaimed the young man angrily, but could get no further for 
the moment. 

“You were remarking?” suggested Charmian attentively. 

“You have a damned cheek,” said the young man, growing red. 

“* My dear sir,” said Charmian, in his nicest manner, “I can explain it all in 
a few words. I will not pretend to misunderstand you, now that I see who you 
are. Can you spare me a few moments in this corner ?” 

The young man, something confounded by this air of assurance, followed him, 
and they sat down together. The ease and magnificence of Charmian’s manner 
were already influencing his companion: he was composing himself; and he sat 
ready to accept the explanation of this unfortunate misunderstanding. 

“You were quite right just now,” began Cliarmian, nodding at him gravely. 
“You had a very just ground of offence. But I assure you that it was not my 
doing. Affairs took a swing under me and took me off my balance.” 

“ That’s all very well,” replied the young man; “but it doesn’t explain why 
you jumped my partner.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Charmian, lowering his voice: “it does. You understand 
women—not a doubt of it. Well, put yourself in my place. Was I to gainsay 
a lady?” 

“Sir,” cried the young man angrily, “ you are making a fool of me.” 

“Excuse me,” said Charmian pleasantly, “but it is the lady who is doing that. 
The fact is—I had no intention of telling you a private secret three minutes ago, 
but it seems that this is the best solution of this unpleasant situation, and I trust 
to your honour—the fact is, we are engaged.” 

“You are engaged!” stuttered the young man, rising half way to his feet. 

“Well, we look upon ourselves as engaged,” nodded Charmian. ‘ But please 
no word of this. I only tell you that you may understand— 

But here he was interrupted by the extraordinary agitation of the young man, 
which broke out into a jumble of furious and startled exclamations. 

“Tt’s a lie! Engaged! Why,—keep it secret indeed! Mabel—the lady—is 
engaged to me,” he stuttered. 

* Pardon me,—to me,” said Charmian, somewhat taken aback at this revelation, 
but seeing no course open but to go forward. 

The young man rose from his seat, mightily shaken, and stalked off in a 
gust of fear and passion. “I will see her at once,” he muttered. 

Charmian sat a moment with his eyebrows lifted; and then he too hopped to 
his feet and darted out of the room. At all costs he must anticipate this frenzied 
hothead and interview the lady first. 
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The _ ball-room 
was flowing with 
dancers, and the 
soft and_ gentle 
sound of trailing 
raiment swished re- 
gularly upon Char- 
mian’s ear as he 
stood in the door- 
way. The susurrus 
of the dance was 
heard below the 
music. ‘The glare 
of the _ electric 
lights affected him, 
and for some 
seconds he was at 
a loss to individu- 
alise the faces. But 
presently he caught 
sight of his late 
companion and _ his 
supposititious rival, 
edging anxiously 
along the wall and 
scrutinising eagerly 
the people in the 
dance. ‘The next 
instant he beheld 
the young man’s 
features start with 
light, and, following 
his glance, himself 
discovered Miss 
Potts, whirling 
rhythmically in the 
embrace of a 
partner. 

“T’ll catch her when she comes round,” thought Charmian, and kept an eye on 
the lady and on the man. Circling leisurely, Miss Potts approached the spot 
on which he stood, resolute to take advantage of the least faltering on the part of 
the waltzers. But they passed on smoothly rhythmical, and Charmian found the 
distance between them growing. At each turn, too, she drew nearer to the young 
man. It was, he reflected, like a game he had played in his youth, which had 
been termed “ musical chairs.” He was in dread lest they should come to a 
pause opposite his rival, and, moved by this impatience, he began to walk round 
with the dance so as to anticipate so unfortunate an accident. The couple would 
sometimes disappear, sucked into the vortex, when Charmian’s fears rose, and he 
watched with anxiety until they reappeared upon the circumference. In _ this 
occupation he pushed unceremoniously past the bystanders, and found himself 
presently rubbing shoulders with the young man. ‘Then, of a sudden, the fiddles 





“The ball-room was flowing with dancers.” 
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ceased, the dancers stopped with them, and both Charmian and his rival made 
forward into the arena, which had momentarily swallowed up Miss Potts. Charmian 
almost upset the elderly gentleman with whom he had spoken earlier, but made 
his hasty apologies gracefully. 

“Of no consequence, sir,” replied the other. ‘Seen old Potts lately?” 

“Ves, yes,” said Charmian cheerfully: “just had a long talk with him.” And 
he hurried on, haunted with the fear that he was too late, and dimly recognising 
in his impetuosity that the elderly gentleman was conducting the lady with the 
sprightly face. ‘To his satisfaction, he now beheld Miss Potts advancing before 
him, hanging on the arm of her partner. She wore a dull expression upon her 
pretty face, which changed to a livelier colour when she saw him, partly with the 
recognition and in part with embarrassment. Charmian stopped in front of them, 
and Miss Potts clung to her partner in alarm. 

“Pray excuse me,” said he to the latter; and to the lady—‘I am asked to 
conduct you to your mother.” 

“But my mother is here,” cried Miss Potts in bewilderment, and casting a 
glance towards the purple figure that stood near by. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Charmian abruptly, “ Father—father, of course.” 

With some terror and suspicion in her eye, she yielded, and he took her off, 
slipping behind a stout woman in time to escape the desperate young man, who 
was now wildly hunting about the room. Without more than a civil whisper he 
led his prey to the door. 

“Oh, there is my father!” she cried suddenly, and would have pulled away 
her arm. But Charmian, following her eyes, encountered the gaze of the elderly 
gentleman and his lively partner, who were steadily observing the pair. So that 
was old Potts himself! He put his hand to his moist forehead. 

“This is getting too warm,” he remarked, speaking aloud. 

“Tt is very hot,” assented Miss Potts, directing her steps towards her father. 
Charmian came to a stop. 

“My dear young lady,” he said desperately, ‘don’t you think, then, that the 
garden would suit us very well? We might cool down there. I assure you I am 
in sore need of it.” 

“ But—but——” she began. 

“Say no more about it,” he interrupted. “I am sure you will grant me this 
favour. It is all I shall ever ask you, and I swear that I shall keep you but five 
minutes—the interval between your dances.” 

“ But—but—you said they were your dances,” she stammered. 

“Did I?” he said. “Oh yes, of course I did. Well, you know, I made a 
mistake, and they weren’t. In fact, they were none of them my dances. In fact, 
you're not the person I took you for.” 

“T’m not?” she cried in confusion, gaping at him. 

“No, but see, I can easily explain. It won’t take three minutes if you will 
come into the garden. I hope there’s a garden.” 

“‘Oh yes, there’s a very nice garden,” she said complacently. 

“Come, then,” said Charmian, with one fearful eye on the elderly gentleman, and 
the other endeavouring to scour the neighbourhood in search of the bitter young man. 

She guided him from the room, and presently brought him down a flight of 
steps into a night of stars and dew. Charmian held her arm. “Let me put this 
wrap on you,” he said softly. The thought came comfortably into his mind that 
they could always hide among the bushes on the lawn. “Now let me begin at 
the beginning,” he went on. 


” 
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“You said,” said Miss Potts timidly, “that I was not the person you supposed.” 

“That, my dear Miss Mabel,” said Charmian in his friendliest manner, “ was 
a very rude speech, spoken in the excitement of embarrassment. ‘The fact is, that 
Z am a different person.” 

“From what you supposed?” said Miss Potts feebly. 

“T can put it best this way,” he pursued equably. “I have the honour to 
know a young lady whom I have not seen for some long time. You chance to 
resemble her very greatly. It is a wonderful likeness. I—my dear young lady, 
may I say this quite freely?—-I happen to be deeply attached to her, to admire 
her desperately. She is very beautiful, very witty, and very courageous. May I 
leave you to conceive my blunder, and to forgive it ?” 

Miss Mabel was silent. He felt her hand slip slowly from his arm. 

She trembled. 

“T—I am very sorry,” she said in a low voice. 

“So am I,” said Charmian, in as low a voice, significant with feeling. He 
gently pressed her fingers, which were not now withdrawn. “And now,” he 
resumed, “now that I have explained clearly to you, as was your due, the unhappy 
mistake which has caused me so much confusion, I will leave you and this house 
together, for fear I add still further to your embarrassment.” 

**T don’t think,” said Miss Mabel softly, “ you will hurt me by staying.” 

“My dear Miss Mabel, I am overwhelmed with shame when I think of my 
conduct,” he declared. 

“T wouldn’t take it to heart,” she urged. “It was only a mistake, and—I 
suppose you're a friend of papa’s?” she inquired. 

“Papa’s? Yes, papa’s,” assented Charmian with a gulp. 

But at this moment, and as she would put him further questions, a voice called 
pleasantly out of the darkness :— 

“* Mabel ! Mabel ! ” 

“Tt is Mrs. Langdon,” said Miss Mabel quickly, and showing not a little 
confusion. “I had better go.” 

“Let me help you,” pleaded Charmian, and led her boldly forward into the 
light. Upon the staircase stood the young lady with the lively face, regarding 
them now with luminous and smiling intelligence. 

You will catch cold, my dear,” she exclaimed pleasantly, “and Mr. Vernon 
is looking for you anxiously ;” and then, making a show of seeing Charmian for 
the first time, she made a start forward, and held out a hand. ‘ My dear friend,” 
she cried, “really I had no idea you were here. When I passed you just now I 
did not recognise you. You remember me, of course?” 

Charmian, abashed by this unexpected assault, hesitated a moment. ‘“ Why, yes, 
of course I do,” he answered lamely. 

“We met in Italy, you remember—in the Campagna, was it not?” 

“ Tt—it undoubtedly was, my dear lady,” said Charmian. 

“The same year, of course, that you met Miss Potts?” she pursued cheerfully, 
fanning herself, and languishing out of her lovely eyes. 

“ Oh—er—yes, of course,” assented Charmian, now thoroughly disordered. 

* But,” cried Miss Mabel in amazement, ‘‘ you never met me then at all—you 
know you didn’t!” and ere he could speak explained in a lower voice to the other, 
“He took me for some one else—some one to whom he is deeply attached.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Langdon, with a sweet cadence in her voice. 

But Charmian was never discomposed for long, or often, and he had now quite 
recovered, and was gazing into the well-lighted, dancing eyes of his antagonist. 
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*¢ At least,’ said Charmian, ‘1 will take you down to supper.'” 


“T am quite sure of this, Mrs. Langdon,” he said gently, “that I need your 
sympathy.” 

“T am quite sure you are a man, sir, who gets all the sympathy he needs,” 
said she brightly. ‘‘ Mabel,” she continued with some authority, “I have told 
you that Mr. Vernon is looking everywhere for you.” 

“T think I can guess who Mr. Vernon is,” said Charmian, 
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“TI doubt if he could say the same of you,” retorted the lady sweetly. 

The girl lingered; she cast puzzled glances from one to the other. Mrs. 
Langdon made an impatient gesture, and she vanished up the stairs. 

Charmian broke into a smile. “ Madam,” he said, “I own myself defeated. You 
have me at a disadvantage.” 

“On the contrary,” said she graciously, “it is rather you who have us all at a 
disadvantage.” 

“T am an impostor,” said he humbly. 

“It is a harsh word, but I know no other,” said she. 

“And I have broken down—I have given myself away.” 

“After a wonderfully successful course of mischief,” she added lightly. 

Charmian considered ; he bit his lip. “I confess,” he said, “and I will do any 
penance you will.” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders daintily. ‘It has nothing to do with me.” 

“Tt was quite an accident,” he pleaded. ‘A mistake of my cab.” 

“You had better explain that to Mr. Potts,” she suggested. 

Charmian took pleasure in her sparkling face; he found himself suddenly 
content to talk and watch her. “In truth,” he urged, in his winning voice, 
“if I had not met you upon the pavement I should not have thought of it.” 

She started and fixed her gaze on him, colouring ever so faintly. ‘Then she 
broke out into soft and merry laughter. 

“Oh,” she said, “I never have met your match.” 

“Indeed,” said Charmian disconsolately, “ but apparently I have.” 

“Here is Mr. Potts,” said she quickly ; “and now for your explanations.” 

Charmian looked her full in the face, elevated his eyebrows, shrugged his 
shoulders, and turned to meet the master of the house. ‘The elderly gentleman 
approached deliberately, eyeing them dispassionately. 

“TI should be glad, sir———” he began slowly. 

But unexpectedly the lady interposed. 

“Oh, I am glad you have come, Mr. Potts. I wanted to introduce to you 
my friend, Lord Francis Charmian, whom I took the liberty of bringing with me.” 

Charmian fell back a step in his astonishment, and Mr. Potts seemed somewhat 
bewildered, but the former recovered ; he bowed. 

“Yes, Mr. Potts, we’re quite old friends—met in the Campagna,” he said 
amiably. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Potts, quite affable and smiling. He shuffled off, 
after some exchanges, and Charmian turned to his companion. 

“You have known all along?” he said in dismay. 

“T have managed to recall a photograph I once saw,” said she drily. 

“My dear lady,” he said with some tenderness, “I kiss your hands.” 

“My dear lord,” said Mrs. Langdon, “ knowing your reputation, you do nothing 
of the kind.” 

Her face shone with pretty colour; she was amazingly handsome. 

“At least,” said Charmian firmly, and seizing upon her hand, “I will take you 
down to supper.” 


H. B. Marriotrtr-WATSON. 
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AN OLD AUSTRALIAN PRIVATEERING 


ADVENTURE. 


NE morning in May 1804 a small brig named the Harrington, commanded 

by Mr. William Campbell, sailed out between Sydney Heads before a 

stiff westerly breeze, bound to the island of Masafuera, in the South 

Pacific, to procure sealskins. Although so small, the vessel carried a crew of about 

five-and-twenty men, and being a letter-of-marque, was armed in the usual manner 

of the Australian whalers and South Sea traders of those days—half a dozen nine- 

pounders and plenty of muskets and cutlasses. The //arrington had for some 

time been employed by her owners—Chace & Co. of Madras—in trading between 

Madras, the South American ports and Sydney. On the last occasion of his leaving 

Madras, Campbell had taken care to provide himself with a_ letter-of-marque 
from the Presidency of Fort Saint George against France and Holland. 

The result of the sealing expedition was fairly successful, but Campbell himself 
was not satisfied. At least he found he was not satisfied when he one day.fell in 
with an American whale ship the captain of which told him that war had been 
declared between England and Spain. How the American captain had learnt the 
news Campbell did not inquire. He quickly returned on board the Harrington, 
held a brief consultation with his mate, and altered the ship’s course from west by 
north for Sydney to due east for the South American coast. 

“T don’t want to waste much time,” he said, “but there is no harm in our 
running along the coast for a week or two. We are pretty sure to pick up 
something.” 

The mate concurred, so did the crew; and a week later Campbell did pick up 
something—to wit, two Spanish prizes, a merchantman and a man-of-war. From 
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the Sydney Gazette we learn that the merchantman was “named Saint Francisco 
and Saint Paulo; she was being convoyed by the cruiser, which was named the 
Estremina, commanded by Don Antonio José del Campo, ensign in the Spanish 
Navy, out of the ports of Coquimbo and Caldera on the coast of Peru.” 

In spite of his long name and title, and the traditional bravery of his race, the 
Don does not shine to advantage in this affair; for as soon as the plucky little 
Harrington bore down upon him and his convoy he put his helm down and 
steered for the shore, then but a few miles distant. Campbell, burning to bring 
him to, crowded on all sail in pursuit, but was unable to prevent both the 
Estremina—a brig of four guns—and the convoy from running ashore. ‘Then, setting 
fire to both vessels, Don Antonio and his gallant men ran away inland with great 
unanimity. 

But the Harrington was so close that Campbell, lowering his boats, soon boarded 
both ships, and his men extinguished the flames before any material damage was done, 
and in a few hours he had succeeded in floating both vessels again. After putting 
prize crews on board, the industrious Campbell went on shore to see if there was 
anything else “ worth picking up,” and discovered a quantity of copper bars—a 
very valuable commodity. ‘These he secured without firing a shot ; and then he and 
his merry men said good-bye to the Spaniards, and with the two prizes in company 
set sail for Sydney, highly pleased at the result of their adventure. 

In due course the Harrington sailed into Port Jackson, but the level-headed 
Scotch captain came in alone,—the prizes were not visible. The following day he 
was requested by Governor King to produce his log, and appeared greatly shocked 
when the irate Governor told him that he had committed a breach of neutrality. 
War with Spain was not declared until December 12th, 1804, and it was not till 
January 1805 that the British Government granted a letter-of-marque to any ship ; 
and yet here was this daring merchant skipper committing an act of war on his 
own account in October ! 

Now, singular to relate, Campbell had only been doing on a very minor scale 
the same thing as had been done by the orders of the British Cabinet on a very 
large scale in the same fashion in another part of the world, though of course 
neither he nor the angry Governor knew it. The incident is a notable one in 
naval story :—Admiral Cornwallis (the Government having at last awakened to the 
veiled hostility of Spain, and the energetic Pitt having succeeded the peaceful 
Addington) was directed to despatch some frigates to intercept and detain until 
further orders the Spanish treasure squadron on its way from Monte Video to 
Cadiz. The Znudefatigable, 44, the Lively, 38, Medusa, 40, and, Amphion, 40 guns, 
were sent away as quickly as possible, and cruising near Cape St. Vincent fell in 
with the Spanish fleet on October 5th, and ordered them to bring to. Of course the 
Spanish Admiral (Bustamente) would not submit to be detained, and cleared for 
action. The battle lasted barely twenty minutes, and resulted in the blowing up 
of one Spanish ship and the capture of the rest. ‘The English fleet lost two men 
killed and half a dozen wounded; the Spaniards lost nearly thé whole of one 
ship’s company, besides about a hundred killed and wounded on the other vessels. 

_ Then Spain declared war. 

But King, knowing nothing of this, and feeling very wroth with Mr. Campbell, 

called upon him to furnish satisfactory replies to the following queries :— 





(1) Whether he had any knowledge of war with Spain at the time of capture? 
(2) Where were the two prizes he had taken? 
(3) What letters-of-marque did he possess? 
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To the questions Campbell replied that he had been informed by an American whaler, 
that England and Spain were at war; that he had sent his prizes off on their way 
to India after refreshing at Norfolk Island ; and that his authority to privateer was 
his commission in the East India Company as a captain of marines. 

Governor King said he did not consider this satisfactory, and after taking 
counsel with other officers of the settlement, decided to detain the Harrington until 
the Home Government could be communicated with. So Campbell was ordered 
to unbend his sails, strike his topmasts and lower yards and unship his rudder. 

Campbell protested, saying that his case had been considered without calling 
upon him to be present. This, as a matter of fact, was correct, for while some of 
his sailors gave evidence at the inquiry he was not allowed to meet them in open 
court. His protest is very properly worded, and he undoubtedly has the best of 
the argument :—“I was not apprised of the intention of the Governor to hold an 
inquiry. Such method is irregular, and calculated to prejudice my case ; no (adverse) 
evidence should be taken without giving me an opportunity to refute it. Further, 
the detention of my ship is a serious loss to my owners, who will have no redress 
if even later on my innocence is proved; and my commission in the East India 
Company’s service makes me answerable to them for any improper conduct. 
Anyhow, according to British jurisprudence you ought to hold me innocent until 
you can prove the contrary ; yet you seize my ship.” 

King curtly answered that an East India Company’s commission did not authorise 
people to seize the vessels of friendly powers ; that there was no evidence of war 
existing between England and Spain ; and even if war did exist, since the Harrington 
had no proper letter-of-marque, the prizes must become a droit of Admiralty. 

Poor Campbell had to submit, though he manfully resented King’s action ; but 
the latter was acting conscientiously. So when Campbell offered substantial security 
and some leading Sydney merchants backed him with money, Governor King 
consented to the Harrington’s cargo being discharged and to her captain proceeding 
on his voyage to Madras. But, alas for Campbell! just as the affair was on the 
point of being settled in this way, the Sax Francisco y San Paulo and L£stremina 
were discovered hovering about the coast of New South Wales, apparently waiting 
for Campbell. The two ships were at once captured by the Government brig and 
brought into Port Jackson. 

Naturally King lost his temper, and again placed Campbell under detention. 
Meanwhile despatches had gone home, and all parties resigned themselves for the 
long weary wait that was to follow before an answering despatch came from the 
Home Government. 

At last, however, it came, in the early months of 1806 ; when Viscount Castlereagh 
wrote, telling King to instantly release Campbell, the ship and crew, and the prize 
crews of the two Spanish vessels, which could be sold as lawful prizes. ‘This snub 
for the good-hearted and conscientious Governor was softened by the profoundly 
wise observation that “the spirit and principal (s‘c) on which you acted is 
approved,”—the which, considering the affair of the Spanish treasure ships off 
Cape St. Vincent, is very pretty. 

Louis BECKE. 
WALTER JEFFERY. 
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I—“*THE MARQUIS OF STEYNE.” 


MAXIM.—Suppressed plates are to the collector what the forbidden fruit was to our mother, 
Eve. They are irresistible. 


O one who has the itch for book-collecting will deny the truth of the 

: foregoing statement. Whether, however, such appetite is the very proper 

ambition to have at his elbow the earliest states of beautiful or interesting 

book illustrations, of which the subsequently suppressed plate is in general a sort 

of guarantee, or is the less defensible desire to be the possessor of what our 

neighbour has not, must be settled by the conscience of each. ‘The fact remains 

that the suppressed plate is irresistibly alluring to those whom Wotton calls “the 
lickerish chapmen of all such ware.” 

I do not in these papers propose to deal with the ethics of book-collecting ; 
nor, it need hardly be said, do I intend that they should prove a devil’s directory 
to plates which have been suppressed because of indecency, and are referred to 
by second-hand booksellers in such terms as “facetie” or “very curious.” M 
purpose is to gather together, correct, and amplify the floating details concernin 
a legitimate class of rarities peculiarly alluring to the collector, so that he ma 
know what are the adventitious interests attaching to them, and may be put on his 
guard against imposition and mendacity. 

The new biographical edition of ‘Thackeray’s works suggests that the first of 
this series should deal with that great novelist’s woodcut of the “ Marquis of 
Steyne,” for which, if we are to believe the statement of a well-known bookseller’s 
catalogue, “libellous proceedings (sc) were threatened on account of its striking 


y 
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likeness to a member of the aristocracy.” With the accuracy of this statement 
I shall deal in due course. 

Before, however, proceeding to the consideration of the suppressed woodcut 
itself, it will be as well to pause for a moment to consider what antecedent 
probability there is that Thackeray would pillory a well-known voué of the period 
in terms that would make the likeness undoubted and undeniable. And in 
pointing out what the great novelist’s practice was in this respect I would 
guard myself against the charge of presuming to censure one who is not here 
to answer for himself, and whose nobility of character was sufficient guarantee 
of good faith and honourable intention. Let it always be remembered that, if 

Copyright, 1898, by G. S. Layard. 
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Thackeray flagellated others, he never hesitated to taste the quality of his own 
whip first. Even in his woodcuts, as I have pointed out elsewhere, he was as 
unsparing of his own feelings as he was in his writings. And, in using himself as 
a whipping-boy for our sins he probably believed that he was making himself 
as despicable as a Rousseau. Hence he came to the like treatment of other real 
personages not with unclean hands. 

Some of us may have seen, though very few of us can possess, a very rare 
pamphlet, which was sold for as much as £39 on one of its infrequent appearances 
in the auction-rooms, entitled “Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Yates, and the Garrick Club.” 
In it was published a never-sent reply to a letter written by ‘Thackeray remonstrating 
with Yates on the contents of a “ pen-and-ink” sketch published by the latter in 
No. 6 of a periodical called Zown Zalk, which resulted in Yates’s expulsion from 
the Garrick Club. 

In this unsent letter he charged Thackeray with having unjustifiably introduced 
portraits both in his letterpress and woodcuts. Mr. Stephen Price appeared as 
Captain Shindy in the “ Book of Snobs.” In the same book Thackeray drew on 
a wood block what was practically a portrait of Wyndham Smith, a fellow-clubman. 
This appeared amongst “Sporting Snobs,” Mr. Smith being a well-known sporting 
man. In “ Pendennis” he made a sketch of a former member of the Garrick 
Club, Captain Granby Calcraft, under the name of Captain Granby Tiptoff. In 
the same book, under the transparent guise of the unforgettable Foker, he reproduced 
every characteristic, both in language, manner and gesture, of Mr. Andrew Archdeckne, 
and even went so far as to give an unmistakable woodcut portrait of him, to 
that gentleman’s great annoyance. 

Besides the examples given by Yates, who was himself recognisable as George 
Garbage in “The Virginians,” we know, too, that in the same novel ‘Theodore Hook 
appeared as Wagg, just as he did as Stanislaus Hoax in Disraeli’s “ Vivian Grey,” 
and that Alfred Bunn was the prototype of Mr. Dolphin. Archdeacon Allen was 
the original of Dobbin, Lady Langford of Lady Kew; and last, but not least, we 
have lately learned from Mrs. Ritchie that the inimitable Becky had undoubtedly 
her incarnation. 

So we see that the antecedent improbability is as the snakes in Iceland; for the 
above examples, which no doubt could be largely added to, prove that Thackeray 
did not hesitate to draw direct from the model when it suited his purpose. 

So far so good. Let us now proceed to inquire into the identity of the 
“Marquis of Steyne.” 

That his prototype was a Marquis of Hertford is axiomatic with all those who 
have ever taken any interest in the subject; but when we come to inquire which 
marquis we find that opinions are astonishingly at variance. It would seem almost 
as though any Marquis of Hertford would serve, whereas in point of fact the 
portrait would be the grossest libel upon each of that noble line save one; and 
so incidentally we shall, by making the matter clear, rescue from calumny an 
honourable race, which has hitherto through heedlessness been tarred with the 
came brush as its least honourable representative. 

To show that this is not a reckless charge of inaccuracy I quote from four 
letters in my possession from four persons most likely to have special knowledge 
upon the subject. 

The first, which is from a well-known printseller, informs me “ that the Marquis 
of Steyne in ‘Vanity Fair’ was Francis, second Marquis of Hertford, who died 
in 1822.” 

The second, which is from one more intimately acquainted with the family 
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says, “Unquestionably, 
Francis third Marquis of 
Hertford, the intimate friend 
of George IV., was the 
prototype of the Marquis 
of Steyne in Thackeray’s 


>” | 


than any other living person, | 
| 
| 


‘Vanity Fair. 
The third letter, which is 
from a well-known London 
editor, in general the best 
informed man I have ever 
met, says, “It was the fourth 
lord, who died in 1870.” | 
The last of the four | 
letters supports this view and 
says: “It was the fourth, 
not the third, Marquis of 
Hertford, who was supposed 
to be the prototype of 
Thackeray’s Marquis’ of 
Steyne.... He was Richard 
Seymour Conway, who was 
born in 1800 and died in 
1870.” aay are Oia si ae 
Now, considering that The suppressed woodcut of the “Marquis of Steyne.” 
these are the only opinions 
for which I have asked, and that they are so curiously divergent, it will, I think, 
be clear that it is time an authoritative declaration were forthcoming, based upon 
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independent inquiries. 

It may as well, then, be stated once for all that no one who has taken the 
trouble to investigate the lives of the three marquises above mentioned can hesitate 
for a moment in identifying the “ Marquis of Steyne” with the third Marquis of 
Hertford. ‘To those who are curious to know very full particulars about these 
noblemen I would recommend the perusal of an interesting article entitled “Two 
Marquises”” in Lippincott’s Magazine for February 1874. Nor should they fail to 
read Disraeli’s “Coningsby,” and compare “Lord Monmouth” and his creature 
“Rigby,” whose prototypes were the same Marquis of Hertford and Avs creature 
Croker, with the “ Marquis of Steyne” and As managing man “ Wenham.” 

And, whilst we are identifying the third Marquis in “Coningsby” and “ Vanity 
Fair,” reference may be made to another most unflattering portrait of that notorious 
nobleman in a book published anonymously in 1844, which was immediately 
suppressed, but is now not infrequently to be found in second-hand book catalogues. 
The book was (I believe) written-by John Mills, and had ten clever etched 
plates by George Standfast (probably a mom de plume). Copies in the parts as 
published are excessively rare. The title of the book is “ D’Horsay, or the Follies 
of the Day by a Man of Fashion.” It dealt with the escapades, vices and 
adventures of well-known men of the day under the following transparent 
pseudonyms : Count d’Horsay, the Marquis of Hereford, the Earl of Chesterlane, 
Mr. Pelham, General Reel, Lord George Bentick, Mr. George Robbins, auctioneer, 
the Earl of Raspberry Hill, Benjamin D——.i, Lord Hunting-Castle and others 
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The account of the “closing scene in the life of the greatest debauchee the 
world has ever seen, the Marquis of Hereford,” is too horrible for words. 

So much for the identity of the “ Marquis of Steyne” as described in Thackeray’s 
letterpress, which need not be dwelt upon here at greater length, seeing that the 
immediate object of this paper is to deal with the accompanying woodcut and its 
history. And in proceeding to this examination it should not be forgotten, in 
fairness to the novelist, that Thackeray has explained that his characters were made 
up of little bits of various persons. This is no doubt true enough. At the same 
time, we cannot but be aware that, although the details may have been gathered, 
the outline has been drawn direct from the life. 

“Vanity Fair” was issued originally in monthly parts. Its first title was “ Vanity 
Fair, Pen and Pencil Sketches of English Society.” Its first number was dated 
“January 1847,” and had “illustrations on steel and wood by the Author.” On 
page 336 of the earliest issue of this first edition appeared the woodcut of the 
Marquis of Steyne, wanting which a first edition is, to the bibliomaniac, Ham/et 
with Hamlet left out. In the later issues, the woodcut (which we here reproduce) 
was omitted, as also was the “rustic type” in which the title appeared on the 
first page.* The publishers were Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, as was natural, 
Thackeray being at this time on the staff of Punch. In later editions of the novel, 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the woodcut reappears—viz., on p. 22 
of vol. ii. in the standard edition, and on p. 158, vol. ii, of the twenty-six 
volume edition.T 

What was the reason for its sudden removal immediately after publication ? 
As I have said above, it is commonly stated to have been in consequence of a 
threatened action for libel, of course on account of the undoubted likeness of the 
“Marquis of Steyne” to the third Marquis of Hertford. But how does this tally 
with facts? Lord Hertford had died in 1842, whilst the first number of ‘ Vanity 
Fair” did not appear until 1847. Now every lawyer knows that you cannot libel a 
dead man. This was made very clear some few years ago (I think) in the case of 
the Duke of Vallombrosa against a well-known English journalist. Therefore it 
is quite certain that, although legal proceedings might have been threatened, they 
would certainly have collapsed. Further than that, those who knew the fourth 
Marquis are aware that he was the last man in the world to enter into a lawsuit 
or court publicity in any way. And if any doubt upon the matter should still 
remain, I am able to state positively that no trace is to be discovered amongst the 
Hertford family papers of any action threatened or brought against Thackeray on 
any grounds whatsoever. I think, then, that we may dismiss once for all this 
aspect of the case. 

At the same time, it is not impossible that some hint may have reached the 
novelist’s ears that the woodcut gave pain to persons then living, and that he 
promptly had it removed. But against this view there is a very strong presumption. 
If we turn the leaves of our original issue of ‘ Vanity Fair,” we shall, on p. 421, 
find another wood-block, and opposite p. 458 a full-page steel engraving, ‘ The 
Triumph of Clytemnestra,” both containing portraits of “The Marquis of Steyne.” 
Now, considering that that nobleman’s august features are as recognisable in 
these as in the suppressed woodcut, it seems unreasonable to suppose that 


* To the rabid bibliophile I here present another variation, which has hitherto escaped the 
bookseller. In the first edition, on p. 453, will be found the misprint ‘‘ Mr.” (for ‘‘ Sir”) Pitt and 
Lady Jane Crawley. 

+ It does not appear amongst the illustrations to the new biographical edition, which are 
restricted to the full-page plates, 
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the one would have 
been removed with- 
out the others, in con- 
sequence of family 
representations. 
Possibly the real 
truth of the matter 
is a very much 
simpler one. It 
may have been either 
that Thackeray was 
himself disgusted 
with the undoubtedly 
brutal frankness of 
the woodcut when 
he saw it printed, 
and insisted on its 
removal, or that the 
block met with some 
accident. Indeed, I 
am inclined to think, 
judging from my 
memory of the sub- 
ject, that the idea 
of an action for libel 
is one that has only 
found expression in 
more modern book- 





’ 
sellers’ catalogues. 
If I am not mis- 


The Third Marquis of Hertford. 
take n, the older (From the engraving by W. Holl of the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence.) 
booksellers used to 


speak of the woodcut, not as ‘ 


‘suppressed,” but as “extremely rare,” and that it 
was supposed to have disappeared from later issues merely because it was broken 
before many impressions were taken. Of course, a threatened action for libel, 
on account of its striking likeness to a member of the aristocracy, added piquancy 
to the affair, and so redounded to the benefit of the vendor of the earliest issue 
of a first edition; and the identification of Lord Steyne’s prototype, in the 
letterpress, gave colour to the idea. Once set going, we may be certain that the 
legend would not be allowed to lapse for lack of advertisement. To adapt 
what Dr. Johnson said of the “Countess,” “Sir,” said he to Boswell, “in the 
case of a (marquis) the imagination is more excited.” 

The accompanying portraits of the third and fourth Marquises of Hertford give 
the reader an opportunity of forming his own opinion in the matter of identity. 
That of the third Marquis is from the engraving by William Holl of the painting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and certainly seems to suggest, in the prime of life, the 
features and expression which Thackeray has portrayed in old age. ‘The bald 
head, and the arrangement of the whiskers--which are allowed to approach the 
corners of the mouth—are incontestable points of resemblance; and if the old 
voluptuary is somewhat more battered than Lawrence’s rather spruce model, we 
must remember that the portrait was painted by the courtly President of the 
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Royal Academy many years before the period of life at which he is introduced 
to us by the novelist. Certainly he is not an attractive object; and I was amused 
to receive a letter from a member of the family to whom I first showed the wood- 
cut, in which these words occur: “I find we have no portrait whatever of the 
Lord Hertford in question, and am not surprised at it if he at all resembled that 
of the Marquis in ‘ Vanity Fair’!”* 

As regards the fourth Marquis, it is a curious fact that, notwithstanding his 
vast wealth, and his tastes as an artist and connoisseur, no painted or engraved 
portrait of him is known. The photograph here reproduced is the only counterfeit 
presentment extant, and is enough, if further evidence were needed, to dispose for 
ever of the idea that he was the prototype 
of the Marquis of Steyne. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that it is to 
him, through Sir Richard and Lady Wallace, 
that the nation owes a debt of gratitude 
for the splendid collection now housed in 
perpetuity in Hertford House.t 

It will be noticed that in this photograph 
Lord Hertford wears his Star of the Order 
of the Garter, to obtain which he made the 
“tremendous sacrifice” of which an amusing 
account is given in the Lippincott article 
mentioned above. Of him the Sfeaker wrote 
the other day: 

“Living in Paris a quiet and rather solitary 
life—in habits more a Frenchman than an 
Englishman; in tastes an artist and a con- 
noisseur; in purse and opportunity unlimited 
by any niggard need of self-control,—the fourth 
Marquis of Hertford busied himself in gathering 
together from the treasure-houses of Europe 
innumerable precious specimens of the painter’s, 
the goldsmith’s, and the cabinet-maker’s art. 
Year after year, with tranquil perseverance, he 
heaped up on every side of him all the beautiful 

The Fourth Marquis of Hertford. objects on which he could lay hands—pictures, 

(From a photograph.) miniatures, furniture, enamels, china and _ plate, 
bronzes, and coats of armour—until his  store- 

houses were full to overflowing of treasures which, except for the pleasure of procuring 
them, he could hardly ever have enjoyed. In this congenial task he was assisted by 
a young Englishman, the secret of whose connection with the Hertford family, if 
any such there was, the public has never penetrated yet. To this young Englishman, 
who was well known and liked in Parisian society in the tawdry splendour of the 








* This is the description of the Marquis in ‘‘ Coningsby” : ‘‘ Lord Monmouth was in height 
above the middle size, but somewhat portly and corpulent; his countenance was strongly marked : 
sagacity on the brow, sensuality in the mouth and jaw; his head was bald, but there were remains 
of the rich brown hair on which he once prided himself. His large, deep blue eye, madid, and 
yet piercing, showed that the secretions of his brain were apportioned half to voluptuousness, hal 
to common sense.’ 

t+ Just before Lady Wallace’s death, an examination of the Hertford House library failed to 
discover a first edition of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” in which I fancied some note might possibly have been 
found. This was probably due to the fact that a large number of the Hertford books were 
destroyed in the Pantechnicon fire. 
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Second Empire, and whose active generosity won him wide esteem in that desolated 
capital amid the terrible events of the winter of 1870-71, Lord Hertford bequeathed 
the wonderful possessions which he had accumulated in a lifetime of discriminating 
labour. When the Franco-German War and the Commune were over, Richard Wallace 
brought his spoils safely home, and exhibited them for a time at the Bethnal Green 
Museum while he built the great galleries to hold them in Manchester Square. But 
even here they were not destined to bring much happiness to their possessor. After 
a short time Sir Richard Wallace was left heirless—like Lord Hertford—by a cruel 
stroke of fate; and now, by his widow’s gift, the splendid inheritance, which has 
passed so quickly from the keeping of the hands that laid it up, goes to enrich a 
public which will not be ungrateful for the donor’s rare munificence, or unmindful of 
the sad and curious story it recalls.” * 


To return again to the suppressed woodcut itself, it is curious to notice that 
old “ Lady Kew” of the “ Newcomes” was sister to Lord Steyne. Now the name 
“Kew ” at once suggests to those conversant with the early doings of the century 
the nickname of the notorious Duke of Queensberry, known to all and sundry as 
“Old Q,” and sets us considering why the name should suggest itself to Thackeray 
in connection with Lord Hertford. And what do we find? 

When the third Marquis was but twenty-one, he married a young lady named 
Marie Fagniani. She was believed to be the daughter of the Duke of Queensberry 
and an opera dancer of that name. Nothing would be more natural, therefore, 
than that Thackeray, having saturated himself with the surroundings of the 
prototypes of his characters, should, probably half unconsciously, have seized upon 
a capital name suggested to him in the course of preparing for his novel, and so 
adapted it to his requirements. ‘This suggestion I only make for what it is worth. 
It may, of course, merely be that a search through the suburban directory suggested 
the name, as was no doubt the case in apportioning to her ladyship’s husband 


his second title of Lord Walham. At any rate, the coincidence seems worth 
recording. 


In conclusion, there can be no possible doubt that so far as ‘Thackeray’s letter- 
press is concerned, the prototype of the Marquis of Steyne (Lord of the Powder 
Closet, etc., etc.) was Francis Charles Seymour Conway (third Marquis of Hertford) 
of his branch; Earl of Hertford and Yarmouth, Viscount Beauchamp, Baron 
Conway, and Baron of Ragley in England; and Baron Conway and Kilultagh in 
the peerage of Ireland; and as regards the suppressed woodcut, there will, I 
think, be little question that Thackeray the artist dotted his i’s by an intentional 
representation of the noble Lord’s not altogether attractive features. 

It is, however, only fair to state that Lord Hertford was probably by no 
means the unmitigated scoundrel that those familiar with the “ Marquis of Steyne ” 
might be led to suppose. ‘That he participated in all the amusements and most of 
the follies of a notorious society there can be little doubt. At the same time we 
have it on record (in the somewhat pompous diction of the period) that he was 
extensively read in ancient and modern literature, that his judgment was remarkable 
for its solidity and sagacity, and that his conversation was enlivened by much of 


* A footnote on p. 229, vol. iv. of G. E. C.’s ‘‘Complete Peerage” says:—‘‘[The fourth 
Marquis] is said never to have been in England. He left his Irish estates (worth £50,000 a year) 
and most of his personalty (which included the well-known Hertford collection of pictures) to Sir 
Richard Wallace, Bart. (so cv. 1866), who is supposed to have been an illegit. son, either of 
himself (when aged 18), or of his father, or even (not improbably) of his mother; which Richard 
(4. in London, 26th July, 1818) @. s.p. at Paris 20th July, 1890, in his 72nd year, and was dur. 
in the family vault at Pére-la-chaise. Sir Richard’s ‘art treasures’ (derived as above stated) were 
valued at his death in 1890 at above two millions.” 
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that refined and 
quaint pleasantry 
which distinguished 
his near relative, 
Horace Walpole. 
He was a_  distin- 
guished patron of 
all the arts; and 
those who were 
‘more’ intimately 
acquainted with his 
private life gave him 
the still higher 
praise of being a 
warm, generous, and 
unalterable friend. 
“Tt is but justice 
to add,” to quote 
the final words of 
the notice referred 
to, “that the writer 
has accidentally 
become acquainted 
with instances of. 
his Lordship’s_ bene- 
volence, the _ liber- 
ality of which was 
equalled only by the 





delicacy with which 
it was conferred, and 





AR MOUTH. c ~ the scrupulous care 

The Third Marquis of Hertford when Lord Yarmouth. with which he 

(From the coloured caricature by Lord Dighton.) endeavoured to con- 
4 ceal it.” 


Since writing the above I have succeeded in obtaining an interesting caricature 
portrait of the third Marquis, which I here reproduce. It was etched, as_ will 
be seen, by Richard Dighton in 1818, when this Marquis’s father was alive, and 
he was only the Earl of Yarmouth. ‘The watermark on the paper is 1826, which 
explains the inscription “ Marquis of Hertford,” evidently a later addition—an 
ex-postfacto puzzle which proved insoluble until it occurred to me to hold the 
portrait up to the light. 


GEORGE SomMES LAYARD. 














The Sirdar and Staff. 


THE FALL OF KHARTOUM. 
NOTES FROM AN OFFICERS DIARY DURING THE CAMPAIGN, 1808. 


E, of the Second British Brigade, concentrated at Cairo. ‘The Northumberland 
and Lancashire Fusiliers were there already, and the 2nd Battalion 
Rifle Brigade and the Grenadier Guards arrived from Malta and 
Gibraltar on the 15th and 28th of July respectively. 

Discussions on the selection of kit were not a little amusing. Each officer was 
allowed two hundred pounds of baggage as far as the Atbara, and we could 
therefore take cverything we wanted, and a good deal that we did not. Personally, 
I could have left nearly half my kit behind. 

After a short stay in Cairo, we left, half a battalion at a time, by train to 
Shillal. The carriages on the line were of the long corridor type, and there were 
thirty-two men in each, which made them rather crowded. ‘The accommodation 
for officers was calculated at one officer to each two first-class seats. Of course 
we carried our food and drink with us, and the amount of liquid consumed was 
astonishing, even for a crowded train, and the temperature 110 degrees in the shade. 

At Luxor we had to change trains, as the gauge from there to Assouan is 
different. We left Luxor at 4 p.m., and arrived at Shillal before the sun had risen. 
There we had to unload all the baggage, and the men cooked their breakfasts. 
The steamers—stern-wheelers—which were to tow two barges apiece to Wady Halfa, 
were ready at the river side. Some 460 men had to pack into three barges about 
80 feet long and 209 feet broad, with all their equipment and arms. 


The journey from Shillal to Wady Halfa took three and a half to four days. 
61 
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Luxor. 


Our mess on the boat was run by a native contractor, and very early in the 
voyage he ran out of everything. If we hadn’t happened to have some stores of 
our own, we should have fared badly. Still, as we had our rations of “bully 
beef,” jam, and bread to fall back on, and a big box of ice which just lasted the 
journey, there was certainly not much to complain of. We cooled our tins of 
“bully” by tying them to a string and towing them for an hour or so. ‘The 
barges were lashed close alongside the steamers, one on each side, the men being 
on the barges and the officers on the steamer. All the middle of the day, from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., it was very hot, but the nights, happily, were deliciously cool. 
On arrival at Wady Halfa we had again to unload the baggage, and then the men 
marched up to the Egyptian Barracks, got their food, and waited until it was time 
to entrain. We officers were most hospitably entertained by some of the British 
officers attached to the Egyptian Army, and never was hospitality more welcome. 
On leaving Shillal we started on the last stage of our journey: that to the 
junction of the Atbara and the Nile, which is the present end of the famous 
Desert Railway. We were all in cattle trucks with covers, but they were airy and 
not uncomfortable. On arrival at the Atbara we found our ever-active chief, 
General Gatacre, and his staff waiting for us; and as the train was wanted to 
go back at once we got all the baggage out ready for the transport camels. 
Companies then lay down and slept till daybreak ; and we did that pretty soundly, 
for the seven days’ journey, although not nearly so uncomfortable as I expected, 
was still tiring. At daybreak the camels arrived, grunting and bubbling for all they 
were worth, and strongly objecting when they considered they had too heavy a load. 
The camp of the 2nd Brigade here was along the right bank of the Atbara, 
one hundred yards from its junction with the Nile, and the only drawback to it is 
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the dust. Every one and everything gets smothered in it, as the ground is all fine 
sand, with only a little scattered coarse grass and here and there a stunted palm- 
bush. Water is of course plentiful, and quite good when filtered. Both the Atbara 
and Nile are now in full flood; the former is about four hundred yards broad, 
the latter about eleven hundred, and both run with something like a six- or eight- 
mile current. The water of both, especially the Atbara, is like pea-soup of a thick 
brown colour, but if put in a bucket and stirred with a lump of alum, all the mud 
settles to the bottom and the water is then clear. 

The time was spent here in parades every morning from 6 a.m. till 8.30 a.m.: 
our “desert parade-ground ” was quite hard, and covered with pebbles like a shingle 
beach ; in addition to the above work, considerable numbers of men were employed 
in loading and unloading stores and so forth. As to amusements in camp, when 
not at work, we had plenty of shooting, and very fair bags of sandgrouse, hares, 
and pigeons, were made at times. There are a great many gazelle, but owing 
to the want of thick cover they are hard to get near, and I think the best bag I 
heard of in the Brigade was three in an afternoon. ‘Then the bank of the river 
was lined with fishermen with every kind of rod and tackle. I saw one field officer 
with a long reed, a piece of twine, and a cork for a float, diligently baiting his 
hook with tough pieces of ration bread! but I fear he angled with little success. 
As we were living chiefly on tinned meat, any additions in the way of fresh food 
were distinctly popular in the mess. The amateur photographers were legion, but 
in the heat it was very hard to keep plates or films in a right condition. Some of 
the men, when not on “fatigue,” played football after sundown, but the dust made 
it at times almost impossible to see the ball. The nights were always cool, but 
latterly at night we had an undue share of dust storms. A tearing wind springs 
up in a moment, odd tents are blown down, and you can’t see twelve yards off, 
even in the bright moonlight. Most of us had our camp beds placed outside our 
tents, and the scenes during these storms were very amusing—some pursuing 





Waiting to embark at Shillal. 
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pillows, others handkerchiefs, and so on; and we were all the next morning covered 
in dust, with eyes, nose, and mouth choked up. 

Keen as we were to get on to the front, the actual move, and the packing up 
for it, was not all joy. However, we were soon safely packed on the steamer and 
barges. I say packed advisedly, for the accommodation from the Atbara to Wady 
Hamed was very different to that which I have already described from Shillal to 
Wady Halfa. The steamer towed two of the two-storied barges I have mentioned 
before, one on each side of her, and also a native boat or “gyarsa” behind. In 
addition to the men on board we had ammunition (including a consignment of 
Lyddite shells) and stores of all sorts. The weather was all against us, stray 
winds day and night increasing into regular hurricanes of three or four hours’ 
duration two nights out of three. 





Embarking mules belonging to the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade at Shillal (July 30th). 


There were twenty-seven officers on board, and berths for only half that 
number ; thus many of us had to keep our things on the roof of the barges or 
steamer. We were obliged to sleep up there also, for the heat in the cabins was 
unbearable. When night arrived everybody placed their beds or Wolseley valises 
wherever there was a vacant space; and when we were all bedded down you 
could hardly move without treading upon some one. 

We dined on the roof of the steamer at 6.30. p.m.—the menu-de-jour being 
something of this sort: 

Julienne Soup. 

Petites Bouchées a Ja Atbara. 
Ragofit de Mouton. 
Légumes. 

Sardines Brouillées. 

Macédoine de Fruits divers. 
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Which being translated means : 


Tinned soup, ze., Maggi, Liebig or Brand, or sometimes the lot mixed together, with 
some tinned vegetables added. 

Slices of Bologna sausage with Worcester Sauce ad “id. 

‘*Bully Mutton” or ‘‘ Machonochy Rations” according to what was served out to us. 

Tinned carrots or turnips, or as a treat peas or French beans. 

Sardines followed by tinned fruits served out in bowls, to which we added tinned milk, 
and, the epicures, a glass of whiskey. 


As to drink, we had whiskey, brandy, lime juice, and soda water, with bottled 
beer for those who liked it. The drink needed always a lot of thought and trouble 
before it could be got decently cool. The best plan was to put two or three 





Transport of troops; steamer, with barges lashed alongside. 


bottles each in our canvas water buckets, full of water. ‘The moisture on these 
buckets evaporated, and the water in them, even on the hottest days, kept quite cool. 
By 9 p.m. nearly everybody had turned in, and if the night was fine we slept 
till 6 a.m. or so. If, however, one of the storms came on, all was confusion. The 
steamer and barges had to be manceuvred in to the bank and tied up; for the 
wind invariably came from the south, and, as we could only just make two miles 
an hour against the stream in still weather, when it blew we lost ground at almost 
the same pace. Our pillows and blankets blew overboard, unless very securely 
held, and when the wind storm was accompanied by rain we took up our beds 
and walked to the lower deck, there to sit disconsolate until the rain had ceased. 
During the miles I travelled on the Nile I could not help wondering what 
people found to interest them in coming to Egypt, and in making trips upon the 
river, All the way between Shillal and Halfa and Atbara and Wady Hamed each 
mile exactly resembled the last. Low sandy banks, a fringe of date palms or else 
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A popular Sutler in our camp. 





thorn-scrub and long grass, with occasional uninteresting mud villages, principally 
to the visitor’s eye, peopled by naked woolly-headed children. 

Between Atbara and Wady Hamed we passed Shendy on the right bank, which 
looked considerably knocked about by the shells of our gunboats, and a few miles 
higher up the deserted Metemmeh, where Mahmoiid recently slaughtered every 
living being. 

At Wady Hamed and south of it the country alters considerably. Here is the 
northern end of the Shabluka rapids, and frowning brown, rocky hills rise up to 
a height of several hundred feet on each side of the narrowed stream. Here, 
then, it was that the Anglo-Egyptian army first concentrated, and from here, after 
a few days’ stay, we started to march on Omdurman, which was about seventy 
miles off. 

Here also we had to get rid of more of our kit. All that each officer could 
carry with him on the march was his “ Wolseley valise,” in which he packed 
his bedding and spare clothes, and the whole was not to exceed thirty-five pounds. 
Not much room for luxury! All I could get into my valise was: two blankets, 
one spare suit of Kharkee uniform, one spare pair of boots and one pair of 
canvas shoes, a pillow, two pair of socks, one change of under-clothes, and a 
few small things, such as a nightcap, sponges and brushes, soaps, canvas bucket, 
silk handkerchiefs, etc. A comb was more or less unnecessary, as we nearly all 
of us had our hair cut to only a half inch in length, in order to get the dust out 
of it more easily. I also stuck through the straps a somewhat mutilated white 
umbrella, which, curiously enough, was never lost. 

From the time we reached Wady Hamed, being in the near neighbourhood of 
the enemy, battalions lay down each night in formation, and neither officers nor 
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men took off their boots, tunics, swords, or accoutrements, and simply rolled 
themselves up in their blankets fully equipped. 

On the 24th of August the 2nd Brigade marched off from Wady Hamed at 
4 a.m., and were followed on the 25th by the 1st Brigade. ‘The Egyptian Division 
had started on the previous days. ‘The first day’s march was about twelve miles 
through deep sand, and with heavy dust in some places, and in others over rough, 
stony ground like coarse shingle. We were all rather soft after our days on the 
river, and consequently a good many of us had had quite enough of it when we 
reached our appointed halting-place. 

The 2nd Brigade marched the whole twelve miles at a stretch, and arrived 
on the 24th about midday and spent the night. Parties were sent out to cut 
wood to get the men’s meals ready. Others went to get water. ‘The remainder 
proceeded to put up the blanket shelters which now took the place of tents. 
These shelters consisted of several blankets with eyelet holes round the edges, 
laced together with string and stretched over poles or bushes to shelter us from 
the sun. At night these shelters were let down and we slept on the blankets and 
had one other each to put over us. ‘The weather was now very hot, and it was 
impossible to march or do anything much between 11.30 and 4.30. Indeed, even 
under the shelter of our blankets it was necessary to keep a helmet on. Some 
of us used to make a turban of a towel or balance a white umbrella over us 
where we wanted to sleep,—and sleep we most of us did during the hot hours, 
as we were generally pretty tired after the morning’s march, 
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Transport camels on the march. 


3ut to continue my narrative: At 4.30 p.m. we marched off, the 2nd Brigade 
leading, the Egyptian division being a day’s march ahead of us. It was very 
hot indeed, and the ground we had to march over was very stony and bad 
for marching. 

On arrival the two Brigades were formed up in square in two ranks with 
the transport camels and mules, and the Field Hospitals in the centre, and we 
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all lay down where we 
stood. Parties were sent 
off as usual to get wood 
and water, and_ blankets 
were got from the camels, 
also. the officers’ valises. 
About an hour after getting 
in, the men got some tea, 
with preserved meat and 
biscuit. Bread had been a 
thing of the past since leav- 
ing the Atbara—and I may 
mention here, ex passant, 
that ration biscuit takes a bit 
of biting. ‘The officers got 
the same, with the addition 
Shabluka Cataract. of a whiskey-and-soda, and 
this was the last soda we 

got till we reached Omdurman, for it was impossible to carry it. 

Water, as we had been warned, was scarce, and each company of about 100 
men got two and a half favtasses of water (a “fantass” being a rectangular zinc 
tank, containing about ten gallons of water, and two making a camel’s load) “Ae. 
twenty-five gallons, to drink at night and the next morning, and fill our water- 
bottles for the next day. Water out of one of these fantasses is not very tempting 
after a march. In the first place, it was always lukewarm, and in the second 
it was quite guiltless of any attempt at filtration, being just as it came out of 
the Nile. 

All of us felt this march considerably, and a certain amount of the more 
weakly men fell out. Even if a man was allowed to fall out he had to come on 
after the column, and could not be carried: although I have seen in an illustrated 
paper pictures of comfortable ambulances accompanying troops, these only existed 
in the fertile imagination of the draftsman, and all that the Field Hospitals 
which followed the division had were a few camels with two panniers each, on 
which could be carried absolutely helpless men. All the rest had to follow on 
foot as best they could. However, there were very few of them in our Brigade. 

In spite of hard ground and what seemed quite an undue proportion of sharp- 
pointed stones, which ran into one’s back, we all slept soundly, our security being 
provided for by a couple of sentries per company which the officers visited two 
or three times during the night. 

Reveille the next merning, August 27th, was at 4.30 a.m., at which time it 
would have been quite dark had it not been for a nearly full moon. We got 
a hot drink of tea or cocoa, and marched off at 5.45 a.m. The march was 
about five and a half miles over rather loose sand, and we reached a point on 
the left bank of the Nile opposite Jebel Royan at 8.30 a.m. Here we found 
the “ Gippy” Division installed, and were helped into camp by their bands, which 
came to meet us and played our regimental “march past,’—a pretty compliment, 
for it must have cost them considerable trouble to learn it. 

We were all very thirsty, and fairly rushed to the water when we got the chance. 
Then, after the usual routine, officers and men got breakfast: and I must say our 
mess president used to provide us with a most excellent one, which generally 
consisted of porridge, tea, tinned sausages, ration bacon and jam. After breakfast 
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we turned out and built a zereba to cover our front. This is made of thorn- 
bushes, and it was generally four feet high and six or eight feet thick, and even 
to a Dervish, who seems to be capable of extraordinary feats, would form a very 
unpleasant obstacle. 

During the day we rested, and I got a very welcome swim in the Nile. 
It was only in these halts in the middle of the day that we got a chance of 
taking our boots and clothes off and having a wash. ‘The latter, in our canvas 
buckets, was very refreshing, as often, in fact generally, we had no time in the early 
morning to shave or even wash the dust off our faces, Also in the middle of the 
day our servants used to wash our limited supply of linen. 

The next day was the 28th, Sunday, and we got orders to march at 4.30 p.m. ; 
and I must confess, in spite of religious scruples, we did not exactly bless when 
we were informed that church was to be at 5 a.m., as we could very well have 
done with an extra hour’s sleep, and standing, as we did, for nearly an hour 
before breakfast, was rather a trial. As we had to be off at 4.30 p.m. we had to 
strike our blanket shelters and pack up our various belongings about 3 p.m., and 
load them on the camels, and the sun at that time was about at its strongest ; 
for these reasons we all much preferred the morning marches to those we made 
in the afternoons. 

That day we got clear of Jebel Royan camp about 5 p.m., and only 
reached our new camp, near Um Terref, at 9 p.m., and it was 1o o’clock and 
the moon had been up three hours before the exact position for my battalion 
was reached. 





“En route "—the blanket shelters 


It was while this zereba was being built that a Dervish horseman rode up to 
it, threw in his spear and rode away. He was lucky to get off. The only 
reason he was not shot at was that whilst building the zereba each _ battalion 
put a few men twenty or thirty yards in front to cover the working parties, and 
troops manning the part of the square at which the spear was thrown were afraid 
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of shooting their own men. 
This was the first act of 
war, and showed us. that 
our enemy were about. ‘The 
spear was an_ unpleasant- 
looking weapon, with a 
serrated edge, a succession 
of barbs like fish-hooks, so 
that when once in a man it 
either would have to be 
pushed right through, or else, 
if pulled out, would bring 
away pounds of flesh with 
it. ‘This time no one was 
hit; later on we saw and 
collected lots of these spears, 
and some of the poor fellows 


in the Lancers who were killed had had these spears stuck into them and pulled 


out with the most horrible 


of the hour before we got 


settled on the 28th induced our generals to abandon the system of marching 


in the afternoon, which we were all glad of. 


all day on the 2gth. 


We therefore remained at Um Terref 


At 12.30, after covering about fourteen miles, we reached a point on the Nile 
(along the banks of which we had been marching, at a distance of about a mile 


from the water) about three miles north of Merreh. 


Here we halted for the night 


and built our zereba. During the march we passed through several villages which 
had only just been abandoned, and the flight of the inhabitants must have been 
hurried, as the whole place was littered with earthenware cooking pots, angeriebs 
(the native bedstead, made of reed rope stretched across a wooden framework), and 
other furniture. We were now quite expecting to be attacked, but that was not 


destined to come yet. 


On the 31st we started at 5.45 a.m., and after marching in a_ formation 
in which we could quickly prepare for attack or defence for four miles, we halted 
about 8 a.m. at a small deserted village whilst the cavalry reconnoitred towards the 


Kerreri Hills, which we could 
plainly see about eight or 
nine miles to the south, and 
where report said the enemy 
had an advanced post. I 
believe a few of them were 
found there, but they retired, 
and as soon as our cavalry 
reported all clear we again 
advanced, and finally halted 
for the night about six miles 
north of Kerreri. 


About 2 a.m. on the 1st of 


September we again had a 
deluge, which continued till 
nearly 6 a.m.: so everybody 
got absolutely wet to the skin, 
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However, we started off at 5 a.m., reached Kerreri Hills about 9 a.m., passing 
Gordon’s old redoubt, which is at the eastern end of the hills and overlooks the 
river on our left, and finally halted in a village about three-quarters of a mile 
south of Kerreri called El Gemuaia. Here we had breakfast and were preparing 
to settle down when we were told we were to advance on to some slightly rising 
ground about one thousand yards south of this village. Here we formed up in 
a sort of square, of which the river, which makes a considerable, bend here, 
formed one and a half sides on the east and north-east. ‘The southern or front 
face of the square was formed by the 2nd Brigade on the left, and on their 
right the 1st Brigade, the remainder of this face and the rest of the square being 
formed by the “Gippys.” In front of the left of the znd Brigade, and about 
six hundred yards off, was a small mud village, and by pulling down the fences 
and huts we were able to build a zereba, also the 1st Brigade: the Egyptian 
troops, however, not being able to get any bushes, made a slight shelter trench. 
This being finished, the men had their dinners and we our lunch, and we had 





Outside Omdurman. 


hardly finished when the cavalry, who had pushed on to a hill called Jebel 
Surgham, about three thousand yards to the front, sent back word that the Dervish 
army, in great strength, was advancing from Omdurman, which lay about six miles 
the other or southern side of the high ground. 

We took our places, and everything was prepared for a fight, though we 
could hardly believe the Khalifa could play into our hands to such an extent as 
to attack us in position over three thousand yards of open sandy desert without 
any cover. After we had remained in our places about an hour a report arrived 
from the cavalry to say the enemy had changed his mind and had retired. Great 
was our disappointment. However, we knew at last that the Khalifa meant 
fighting and was really there in front of us with a large force. 

When we lay down that night we quite thought we might be attacked before 
dawn, and we were warned that the cavalry had been withdrawn inside the square 
and only a few friendly natives were scouting in advance, and that if they came in 
and gave the alarm we were at once to stand up without further orders. At 
II.15 p.m. these scouts gave the alarm, and it was a most extraordinary sensation 
to sort of feel the whole army stand up in a minute without a sound and almost 
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without any order. 
However, it turned 
out that the enemy 
did not mean to 
attack then, and so 
we again lay down 
till Reveille, which 
was at 3.30 a.m., 
and then we got up 
and got breakfast as 
soon as possible, for 
it had been decided 
that if we were not 
attacked we were to 
advance and attack 
Omdurman_ our- 





Bringing in the prisoners. selves. 

However, at 
about 5.30 a.m. the cavalry, who had gone out soon after Reveille, reported that 
the Dervishes were really now advancing in enormous numbers, and were 
only about a mile off. We now again took our places, ammunition boxes 
were laid out handy, and the transport animals collected in the most sheltered 
place available. All the previous afternoon we had heard the gunboats and the 
Howitzer battery, which latter had been landed on the right bank of the Nile 
opposite Omdurman, shelling the town, and again on the morning of the 2nd the 
firing continued. 

I was amused, when we formed up on this morning before the battle, to see 
our native servants. ‘They were looking wildly for any place to secrete themselves, 
and finally lay down amongst the camels. At about 6.15 a.m. the Dervish army 
began to come into sight. But so many accounts of the battle have been given, 
some good and some very bad, that I do not intend to attempt such a difficult 
task. Suffice it therefore to say that I never expect again in my life to see such 
a wonderful sight as those dense masses of Dervishes, dressed in white, yelling for 
all they were worth, bran- 
dishing spears and firing 
rifles in the air. Banners 
of all colours were flying, 
surrounded by knots of men 
who seemed to only court 
death, whilst mounted Emirs 
galloped in every direction, 
engaged in the apparently 
quite unnecessary task of 
cheering on their men. 

I could not help feeling 
almost sorry to see such 
magnificently plucky men 
mown down without ever 
getting a chance. Never- 
theless, the picture had its 





other side, and the thought The Khalifa’s House, Omdurman. 
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of what would be our fate if by any means they succeeded in getting the best of 
it, was by no means a pleasant one to dwell on. 

No bravery, no fanaticism, no leaders, could possibly have made that advance 
of the Khalifa’s successful. Everything was in our favour. The enemy’s white 
uniform could not have had a_ background which showed it up better than the 
dark brown sand and rock of the hills they came over. We knew every range to 
a yard, for we had had ample time to take them and check them again and again. 
We were perfectly fresh, not having marched that day, and we had all had a 
comfortable breakfast. Lastly, and more important than all, every officer and man 
of that allied army had the most absolute confidence in our leader, the Sirdar. 

Our fire for that hour and a half was simply terrific—its results awful. One 
saw whole lines of men sink down together, and other lines take their place, only 
to share the same fate. There seems little doubt—for all local reports said the 
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After the Battle: Group of Prisoners. 


same thing—that 80,000 men left Omdurman and marched against us that morning. 
How many of these actually took part in the attack it is next to impossible to 
say. My own estimate would be quite 50,000, and of these I should say not 
more, and very probably less, than 15,000 went away unwounded. About 8 a.m. 
the British division ceased fire, and about 8.15 a.m. we moved out of the zereba 
on Omdurman. During this advance the Dervishes made a last heavy attack on 
the Egyptian right, but were driven off with very heavy loss. Our advance then 
continued. As we crossed the ground over which the enemy had advanced, any 
wounded we passed shot at us if we gave them a chance. In some cases even 
unwounded men would run up singly, or in twos or threes, and commence firing 
right in front of our line of advance and continue to do so till shot dead. During 
this advance after the battle we felt the sun more than we had ever done before. 
We were all thirsty, probably in a great measure from excitement. Far ahead of 
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us we could see the low mud houses of Omdurman, apparently standing in a 
midst of a lake, for the mirage was very vivid. The cupola of the Mahdi’s tomb 
gave us a point to march on, though we afterwards inclined more to our left and 
finally halted about 12.30 p.m. on the banks of Shamba Creek. Here the first 
thing we all did was to drink our fill of the filthy brown water—water in which 
ten days afterwards several dead bodies of men and animals were found, and 
which were probably there when we drank; but we were in no humour to be 
fastidious, even if we had known. e 

We halted at Shamba Creek till 4.30 p.m. and got some food and a rest, and 
then again got on the move, marched into Ohdurman, and encamped or rather 
bivouacked for the night on an open space on the west side. Although we started 
at 4.30 p.m. and only went three miles, it was 9 p.m. before some of us got to 
our places. It was pitch dark, and continual blocks occurred in the narrow 
streets. Oh the stink of those streets! Dead donkeys and men in every direction 
combined their stench with offal of all sorts. The ground we bivouacked on was 
strewn with dead animals, and we had hardly any water. We all, as soon as ever 
we had found our places—no easy job in the dark—simply dropped down and 
were asleep in no time. Some of us did not even take the trouble to eat the 
small amount of food we could get when the camels arrived. 

Omdurman was very disappointing to many of us. I had hoped to find at 
any rate some decent buildings of ston? or other material than mud, but the town 
was not in any way different, except as regards size, from all the other mud 
villages we had seen, and the smell was so disgusting that we did not feel very 
tempted to explore it. September 4th was a Sunday, and at 9 a.m. all the 
officers and a certain amount of men were taken up the river in steamers to 
Khartoum. Here we landed opposite the remains of Gordon’s house, and a 
memorial service was held. After the service we wandered round and collected bits 
of orange-trees, tiles, bullets, or any kind of thing, to bring away to commemorate 
our visit. 

Khartoum, as a town, has ceased to exist. All is a mass of ruins. Gordon’s 
house still remains, minus its roof, and is surrounded with orange-gardens and 
trees, which are a most refreshing change from Omdurman, where there is not even 
a bush. Still, I never should care to visit Khartoum again; fifteen minutes was 
quite enough for me to see 
all I wanted. 

On the 5th I went to see 
the Dervish prisoners, about 
six thousand of them, who 
were all herded together in 
a big enclosure close to the 
Mahdi’s tomb. ‘They looked 
truculent even now, when 
they had not too much to 
eat, very few clothes, and 
many of them were wounded. 
There were several women 
amongst them, who were 
apparently made to fag for 
the men. ‘That day also I 
went over the arsenal, This 
Omdurman. was most interesting. It was 
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Inspecting Prisoners. 


full of every imaginable article: no end of muzzle-loading guns, some evidently 
made locally; camel saddles in hundreds; any amount of ammunition; drums 
of all sorts and sizes, generally semicircular, and made of copper; relics of 
Hicks Pasha’s army, a box of field-glasses, and a Gatling gun; Gordon’s stand 
telescope in its wooden case, and the bell of Khartoum church ; also a hundred or 
so of banners of all sizes and colours, with Arabic inscriptions on them, the most 
usual of which was “Allah is above all, Mahomet is his prophet, and the Mahdi 
is the representative of Mahomet.” 

Everywhere were littered stores of all sorts, and on one side were the carriages 
of the Khalifa—the state carriage, a tawdry, rickety sort of phaeton, which had 
been painted all the colours of the rainbow. On the 6th some of us visited the 
battle-field, but we could not stand it long. It was horrible. ‘Though the natives 
had buried a few of the dead, thousands still lay as they fell, and four clear days 
had passed since the battle. Some of the wounded were still alive, and we gave 
them water and biscuits, with which we had provided ourselves. Many we passed 
dragging themselves along towards Omdurman or the river. One man on the field 
to whom I gave food was wounded in four places—shot through the leg, through 
the arm, and through the groin, and had a bad scalp wound. If I understood 
him right, he was first hit by a shrapnel bullet, then by the Maxims, and, on 
hesitating to go on, was shot through the body by a Baggara, and was hit again 
when on the ground! and this man was alive, and able to talk and laugh after 
four days in that burning sun! The whole scene was too horrible either for me 
to continue looking at then, or describing now; and with one accord we all 
agreed, after a very short time, that we would go back to camp. 

Up to this the men had only had the one suit of clothes in which they had 
started from Wady Hamed on the 24th, but to-day some native boats arrived with 
most of our things in them. 
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Thus the days passed during the time we were at Omdurman. The smells of 
the place got slightly less, but it will be a long time before the water will be fit 
to drink, and during our whole stay of nearly a fortnight the Nile was our only 
water supply. Of course, when possible the water was boiled; but I don’t think 
any battalion regretted leaving Omdurman when the order to move arrived. 

Most of the standards and spears and drums which were in the arsenal were 
sold by auction, and besides this we were able to buy a lot from the natives, so 
when the battalion left we took away no end of trophies with us. ‘There was no 
delay in sending the whole British force away from Omdurman. ‘The 1st Brigade 
went first and we followed as quickly as boats and steamers were available. We 
accomplished down stream in one day what it took us three or four to do up. 
As we passed the villages and detached houses there seemed already to be 
more life about them, and the inhabitants were returning every day to their 
old homes and occupations. 

Here ends my experiences of the “ Khartoum Expedition,” where civilisation, 
with its forethought and its armament, signally crushed the fanatical and barbarous 
followers of the Khalifa, in spite of their brilliant bravery and absolute disregard 
of death. I cannot, however, help adding one remark—which is, that I have 
read criticisms which said that the Anglo-Egyptian army had an easy job, that no 
other result could be expected against a savage, ill-armed host, and that, therefore, 
too much fuss was made of the whole affair. I would remind these critics that 
sritish troops have not always been successful against the Dervishes ; and, forsooth, 
it is a strange argument to urge that we are less deserving of praise because the 
operations were conducted by such a skilful chief, and in so masterly a manner, 
that losses both by sickness and by wounds were reduced to a minimum, than if 
we had blundered, been short of rations, short of transport, and had been cut up 
finally by the enemy! 


A CAPTAIN. 





The Mahdi's Tomb. 
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rs PROTEST, ’tis protracted dull!” quoth Lady Kitty. 
Lady Kitty, pulling her shock-dog’s curls behind the mauve window-panes 
of her town mansion in Cavendish Square, had the air of a something 
dumpish, but charming shepherdess, awaiting purchasers for her Chelsea charms, 
at the chaney woman’s. Mrs. Flounce, Lady Kitty’s own woman, felt that further 
sight of her ladyship’s nightgown and blond cap would infallibly give her the 
vapours, but Lady Kitty had declined to throw off négligé. 

“La! Flounce, one suit is as good as another for gaping in,” she maintained, 
with indeed a monstrous gape. 

Mrs. Flounce, as she did up some Flanders laces, with a clinging suggestion 
of dried rose-leaves in their cobwebs, fell silent till, at a lumbering of wheels, she 
cast the lacées out of her hands precipitately. 

“Lud, my lady, ’tis Sir John,” she proclaimed. 

“Tis but the second-best coach,” Lady Kitty observed pettishly. “And 1 
have let Sir John know fifty times that I cannot abide that tabby waistcoat! Oh, 
gemini, Flounce,” she added, “you had as good not pull my skin off with my 
poor nightgown !” 

Flounce, lacing Lady Kitty’s young curves into an _ affradile-coloured silk, paid 
little heed to remonstrances. 

“Tabby waistcoat or none, Sir John can hold the candle to your la’ship, any 
day of the seven,” she enunciated. ‘ Not a woman of quality but would be glad 
to fasten a pretty man like him to her apron strings, I promise your la’ship.” 

Lady Kitty pouted. 

“T think an infinite little of a black man,” she remarked. “And sure no 
woman of spirit could endure being dealt like a hand of basset, even to the prettiest 
fellow this side Cathay; made over with two silver candledishes and _snuffers, 
by one’s grandpapa’s musty, fusty will! I vow ’tis as bad as being married hard 
and fast, to have Sir John making pretensions to me with his ‘/ watt on your 
ladyship, and ‘I protest I do not take your ladyship, spoke as dull as though one 
of the images off St. Dunstan’s Church was stept down and gone a-courting !” 

Nevertheless, Lady Kitty tripped it down the staircase with the most coquette 
air in the world, flourishing down to the ground in the finest curtsey imparted by 
her Queen’s Square boarding-school. Sir John, strong in the double consciousness 
of a mazarine blue velvet coat, and a reputation of being well with the females, 
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accepted a dish of bohea from Mrs. Flounce’s hands, and prepared to enter into 
light conversation. 

Lady Kitty, enthroned in a huge gilt leather chair, received with no interest 
at all the news that his Majesty, for a distemper in his head, had yesterday been 
pleased to make trial of a James’s powder. 

“Fie, Sir John; I have not a mind for tambour-work conversation,” she declared. 
“Tell me, have you carbonadoed the watch, of late?” 

The demure young man almost sprang from the settee. ‘ Madam, I do not 
apprehend your ladyship !” 

Lady Kitty discharged her fan with reviving spirits. 

“JT maintain you are vastly sly, sir. Do you not tack about town under the 
style of Emperor of the Mohocks ?” 

Sir John sought composure in a pinch of Brazil. 

“Your ladyship has been delusionated.” 

“Tud, was it not you who boxed the hackney coachman in the pass by 
St. Clement Danes ?” 

“JT, madam? J box a hackney coachman? I vow, your ladyship has been 67¢.” 

“Sure, I’m monstrous glad,” drawled her ladyship. “I was near taking up with 
the notion you was a sad wild fellow, tumbling about town of a morning, ogling 
the women o’ the afternoon, and scouring the streets o’ night. And then, you 
know, Sir John, appearances are against you !” 

“Appearances, madam! Appearances, Lady Kitty!” repeated Sir John, with 
some quickness of spirit. ‘“ Your ladyship will obligate with the name of our biter 
who has played this trick?” 

“La, Sir John, you throw one into a tremulation! How will you serve the 
poor wretch ?” 

“Instruct him, madam, that I carry a sword and a cane, and that the cane 
will serve me indifferent well against slanderers of his cut!” 

Lady Kitty dimpled roguishly. 

“Oh sir, I wager that such a biter’s natural weapons will avail against you.” 

“Done with your ladyship! The name!” 

“Stay, sir. Terms! A set of Mechlin ruffles against a—I have it—a jaunt to 
Spring Gardens?” 

“The name, madam!” 

“T protest I lack the spirit to speak it.” Lady Kitty ground her fan. “ Give 
me your word to stay yourself from bloodshed, and you shall confront the—the 
impostor in my closet. Flounce, Sir John through the ante-room.” 

Lady Kitty, left alone, sprang from her chair, slipping back a panel in the 
wainscoting. As Sir John hurried into her closet the slender figure in daffodil 
silk sank at his feet in the second profound curtsey of that day. 

“ Bit!” she eried gaily. ‘ Tally-ho for Spring Gardens! La, Sir John, my bam. 
has not chafed you?” 

“Your ladyship spoke of appearances.” ‘Thus he unbending. 

“Tf I did, sir, ‘appearances are deceitful,’ Sir John. ”I'was the first sampler I 
stitched. And Mr. Horace Walpole, no later than last Thursday, named you to 
me as ‘A mighty good young man ’—faith he did! ‘The wager is mine. Your cane 
flies up in the scale with my sex,—weaponed in being unweaponed.” 

“We were better to make a party for the Gardens,” Sir John procrastinated. 

“A fig for your party! Flounce shall come to make it more properer. I 
have not set eyes on the new music-room. I have a mind to explore, walk about 
at our ease.” Lady Kitty bit the powdered curl that fell over her shoulder, 
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“Fie, sir, I knew 
not the prospect of 
a frolic by our two 
selves would set you 
in the dismals !” 
Lady Kitty clapt 
into the second-best 
coach in charming 
spirit, though she 
would only conde- 
scend to it as far as 
Whitehall Stairs, 
where a_ two-oared 
wherry became 
essential to her lady- 
ship’s happiness. 
But once free of the 
Vauxhall wicket, the 
spleen and the genius 
of the Gardens con- 
tended for the party. 
Lady Kitty’s humour 
was to flit between 
the lines of coloured 
lamps braced to the 
tree stems, to exclaim 
at the gilded Aurora 
tiptoe on the paste. 
board mountain 
ranges, to run through 
the Roman camp, 
vowing to unearth 
the fairy music ap- 





parently breathing “* Sure, I’m monstrous glad,’ drawled her ladyship.” 

from beneath the turf, 

finally to sup in one of the gaily-painted boxes on Vauxhall ham and cider, 
like the jolliest though ungenteelest cit. of them all. Sir John’s humour was to 
sit sedate in the blue-and-gold Turkish tent, catching the notes of the vondeau from 
the Gothic orchestra, to criticise, through a paper tube, Hayman’s compositions 
spacing the panels of the new room, finally to partake of minced chicken, cherries 
and strawberries in the most central pavilion. 

“ 4 Ja mort, Sir John, you disoblige me vastly !” pouted Lady Kitty. “ Whena 
frisk is on foot one loves to carry it through; my feet twitch to be moving with 
the dancers yonder in the rotunda.” 

“°*Twould look extreme ill, madam, for persons of condition to romp it in a 
Vauxhall racket,” Sir John enunciated. 

“Fal-lal! See you that mask,—him with the fair hair tied with philamot ? 
Sure, he is some one of quality. La! what an air has he! 
John, to a few steps?” 

Sir John saying “No” obdurately, Lady Kitty moped, till a bell ringing started 
her to her feet. 


What say you, Sir 
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“Tud, the Cascade!” cried she. “I protest, I will not be bilked of so much, 
at least!” 

Away scoured Lady Kitty, away Sir John, away all the crowd of Vauxhall 
frequenters. So thick was the crush that Lady Kitty, taking her fresh young 
enjoyment in the rustic perspective of the miller’s house, was swept from her party, 
and never knew it till, at the moment at which the Cascade began to flow, a cry 
of “Take care of your pockets” set her all in a bustle. Sir John was vanished. 
Several bucks—their hats looped up with gold lace to signify protection from 
press-gang capture—were raking her with confident glances. Lady Kitty ran 
away ! 

Pit-a-pat down a dark alley went her red-heeled shoes, winged by sounds of 
pursuit. ‘They approached. ‘The lady, resisting an inopportune inclination to a fit, 
rushed behind a tree stem—rushed into the arms of a man! 

‘Sir, your protection!” Her ladyship could no more. 

The pursuing footsteps passed by, grew distant. Lady Kitty, revolving the 
notion of her procrastinated fit, was deterred by a moonbeam striking on the fair 
hair and philamot riband which had hit her fancy half an hour before. ‘The 
mask’s face was revealed—bronzed, blue-eyed. Lady Kitty consigned her fit to 
limbo. 

“Whither may I conduct you, madam ?” 

“T vow, sir, I scarce know. We was in a box facing the rotunda.” 

“ Gadzooks, I fancied the room extraordinary bright-lighted, but knew not the 
radiance was poured from such lovely orbs.” 

“Oh, sir! my eyes was where my feet would have been,” Lady Kitty confessed 
“but my partner resisted all my ‘fetches.’ ” 

“ Heavens, what cold-blooded put is he, who could withstand the rapture 
of trailing through a set with you? Ah, if your goodness would favour me so 
far——” 

“Sir, there’s no thinking of it! I vow the music sounds tolerablish. La! 
what need to make a work? At Spring Gardens one is in spirits to do gamesome 
things !” 

Thus Lady Kitty temporised with conscience. 

“At the worst, ’tis but a miff with Sir John. And _ besides, he is completely 
evaporated.” 

Lady Kitty sank and bridled, swam and_ glided with intense pleasure, 
doubtless heightened by the fact that her partner improved upon her with the 
moments. 

“Oh, crimini, were but Sir John cut after his pattern!” she meditated. 
“Plague on that odious mask! His fingers are bridle-hard within. It is a 
man’s clasp !” 

Then she flashed a glance upwards, and meeting the blue shining eyes within 
the mask, looked down in the prettiest pitty-pat air imaginable. 

“ Lady Kitty, this is a note above E-la!” 

Sir John’s bullion sword-knot glittered in the lamplight. A vision of a tryst at 
Marybone fields in the ashen dawning made Lady Kitty rush forward. 

“Gracious heavens, do not draw, gentlemen! Put up your sword, Sir John! 
My unknown preserver——” 

A flicker of light interrupted the incoherent litanies. Sir John’s sword, 
wrenched from his hand by a master of fence, crashed on the polished floor. In 
the clatter that attended Lady Kitty’s unavoidable swoon, the mask withdrew, 
with the swiftness of the first rocket, even then sailing up over the Gardens. 
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“In the clatter that attended Lady Kitty's swoon the mask withdrew.” 


The Vauxhall escapade may possibly have induced something of the chilliness 
perceptible in Sir John’s carriage that autumn. ‘The cold shoulder did not, however, 
affect spoilt Lady Kitty, till the day when a billet informed her that Sir John was 
gone abroad, accompanying some friends for the first stages of the Grand Tour. 
Then Lady Kitty fell into a disorder. 

“ Here’s a sweet pickle!” she cried. “Sure, I was pledged to carry Sir John 
to my cousins’ down Hertfordshire way next week. What a figure shall I cut, 
ambling in all solentary, in the part of the Forsaken Female! Heavens, if another 
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fellow stood in his pumps——’” and the grey-hazel eyes gazed at the china dia zon 
in the corner, as though “another fellow” possessed for her ladyship conc-ete 
personality, 

Nevertheless, Lady Kitty rumbled out of town in a pleasurable excitement, 
tickled by the panorama of moving country. Mrs. Flounce, as a_ travelling 
companion, proved indeed somewhat dismal, lively forebodings of danger, accruing 
from “gentlemen of the road” to the traveller adventuring beyond Kensington 
Gardens, possessing her utterly. 

Lady Kitty found this weakness pestilently inconvenient, when she was for 
pushing on to their last stage, and Flounceé fell into the highstrikes at traipsing the 
roads after four o’clock. 

“ Lord, simpleton, we shall be at Fenton-le-ooze directly!” cried her mistress. 
“Roll not your eyes as if you was Phrensy in Salmon’s Waxwork !” 

Mrs. Flounce sobbed and snuffed plain Spanish, and Lady Kitty gazed into 
the dusk, as though peering into the future which life held for her. ‘The coach 
lumbered somnolently between the hedges, the coachman slumbered aloft on the 
hammercloth, the running footman had gone on to herald the visitor. ‘The Prussian 
bonnet on the front seat was nodding, when it was startled erect by an amazing 
how] from Flounce. 


> 


A dark figure at the coach door sprang lightly in, clapping a hand on the 
waiting-woman’s mouth. 

Lady Kitty was game. A flash of thought showed the hopelessness of assistance 
from John Coachman, deaf, and, from his entire oblivion, it was to be suspected, 
fuddled. The girlish figure straightened itself. 

“What means this intrusion, sir?” 

Lady Kitty rubbed sleep from her fine eyes, and thought she dreamed still. 
Opposite her was the face which, of late, had been not infrequent in her ladyship’s 
dreams—handsome, confident, blue-eyed, her mask of Vauxhall ! 

“My lovely partner! You hold me at your mercy.” 

“T am at a stand, sir! Are you a—highwayman ?” 

His smile did execution on Lady Kitty. 

“Faith, your ladyship has hit it! Ruffling Dick, at your service! Lord, your 
woman will do herself a mischief with her sol-fa !” 

“Flounce, give over! What do you, sir, in my coach?” 

“ Necessity, madam, is the lawlessest dog alive! It has hounded me into this 
situation. ‘To be plain, the constables are out, my horse was winded. A cut 
heads him in another direction, I bolt into a passing coach, and, for the moment, 
have the laugh of my pursuers.” 

“What next, sir?” 

Over the reckless face swept a sudden cloud. ‘The highwayman leant forward, 
pointing to a spectral object cresting the hill. A dismal creak came to their ears. 

“That, madam, in the long run, is like to be the bob of the ditty!” 

At the aspect of the object swinging upon the gibbet an unaccountable spasm 
choked Lady Kitty’s throat. She blanched. 

“An escape must be contrived.” 

“*Twould be cursed clever smuggling, madam. My signalment at the inns, 
my horse foundered. Sure, no eldping miss ever was so circumvented.” 

At the last words Lady Kitty started. 

“Once in town you would be in safety ?” 

“ As in heaven, madam,—the rub’s in the getting there.” 

“J have the contrivance.” Painful blushes dyed the delicate face. “My 
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cousins look for a—the gentleman I am engaged with—to arrive along of me. 
My woman shall have twenty guineas to be mum. You shall personate Sir John— 
the lackeys will not know we have not fell in at the last bait. At cockcrow 
Flounce shall have a postchaise in readiness. As—runaways—we are sure of the 
ostlers!” Lady Kitty spoke with a quick shaken seriousness. “Tis the one 
chance. In London you can lie low till the to-do is over.” 

“ Zounds, stake your reputation against my safety! Never!” 

“There is no risk. Sir John presses marriage. When next my cousins hear 
tell of me I shall be his wife.” Lady Kitty spoke as though suddenly weary. 
“Sir,—I insist—entreat——” 

Ruffling Dick, on his knee, kissed the girlish fingers. 

“T vow,” he said, “I regret having so long bamboozled a world that holds 
one such angel.” The daring smile returned to his blue eyes. “ Madam,” he 
concluded, “if but for the sake of fobbing myself off for one evening as your 
fellow, I cry Done with you!” 

Lady Kitty showed to her hospitable cousins as a splenetic young madam, in 
contrast to the finished Sir John, who had such elegant apologies for the lover's 
ardour, in which, abandoning his mails, he had rid across country that he might 
fall in with his dear. Mrs. Arbell and Mrs. Joan, in their powdering closet, later, 
agreed that their kinswoman was 
vastly uncivil to a beau who had 
all the parts that a young miss m1 
could desire in a servant, but to 
her dying day Kitty recalled that 
evening with a weary 
pain, 

Yet girlish audacity 
kindled Lady Kitty’s 
eyes as in the dawn- 
ing she stole towards 
the door in the ivied 






wall, outside which 
tarried the chaise, that 
Flounce, weeping, but 
obedient, had procured 
by some means known 
best to herself. Her 
ladyship, protesting 
Flounce beside her, 
plumped upon the 
cushions, the cloaked 
figure at the chaise 
door sprang after,— 
they were off! 

Round went 
the wheels, on 
galloped the 
horses. ‘The 
sun, striking his 
tinder into an 
orange blaze in “In the dawning she stole towards the door in the ivied wall.” 
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the east, was a novel sight to Lady Kitty. She laughed, pushing back her cardinal 
in the morning air. 

““We have covered twenty miles!” she cried at last. 

Ruffling Dick leapt up, putting aside the window-flap behind the women. 

“ By ——, they have smelt us out!” he swore. 

Lady Kitty started up, pressing on his shoulder. At the foot of the hill, which 
the chaise was surmounting, a wisp of gesticulating horsemen was visible. Lady 
Kitty leant from the chaise window. 

“A guinea for every milestone we pass in the hour!” she called clearly. 

The postilions lashed their horses, the chaise swayed with the speed. Through 
the galloping hoofs pursuing shouts came to the quarry’s ears, the smell of reeking 
horseflesh drifted through the windows, giving Lady Kitty a squeamishness, The 
man, on one knee on the cushion beside her, cursed in a relief. 

“‘ By the lord, the scoundrels are tailing off!” 

The chaise clattered into Barnet, swept out in a trice with fresh nags. ‘The 
sweet pretty lady at the window uttered a cry, pointing backwards. 

““Oh heaven, here are they!” 

Ruffling Dick maintained position. 

“ As I live, Sir Harry Blois, and his sorrel mare, the foremost! "Tis a raking 
stride that’s bad to beat, and a goodish stretch to Highgate.” He looked to the 
priming of a pistol. ‘ Does this speed incommode you, madam ?” 

Lady Kitty, crouched in a corner, shook her head. 

The hedgerows sped past the windows. Mile after mile dropped behind the 
fugitives. The sorrel forged nearer. 

“Here comes a hill to breathe us.” A careless laugh was in the highwayman’s eyes. 

Half his body over the chaise-sash he bent, observing. A shot rang out. 
Ruffled Dick reeled back, a broken arm by his side. 

“Faith, they took the fas with their barkers!” he said lightly. ‘‘ Ha, we gain: 
’tis on the cards we shake ’em off, if but the cross-cut a mile ahead is unknown 
to them.” <A thought lightened in his face. ‘ Madam, if we are catched by the 
worthy quorum, you are undone! Best let me evade from the chaise; ’tis but the 
fortune of war an I swing!” 

Lady Kitty tugged at the tackle of the opposite window, and did not answer. 
As the chaise swung over the cross-roads, the sorrel mare took the hedge, the 
rider levelling a weapon at the postilions. But the energy of despair armed Lady 
Kitty, the slim shape in the paduasoy was flung forward, discharging a pistol with 
a steady hand. The sorrel blundered on his head, the chaise whirled onwards, but 
Lady Kitty fell back sobbing into Flounce’s arms. 

“The poor horse! the poor horse!” she cried inconsequently. 

The brown waste of Hampstead Heath stretched before the fugitives through 
the twilight, when Ruffling Dick broke a silence that had lasted for an hour or so. 

“Madam,” he said, “’tis owing to you that a gibbet will not fruit this time. 
We part at ‘Jack Straw’s Castle,—meanwhile permit me on my knees to thank 
you for that you have done to-day.” 

“ Ah sir, could I but think you would turn your mind to other courses.” Lady 
Kitty, tears on her flushed cheeks, made her tremulous essay at conversion. 

The blue eyes looking into hers laughed still, not mirthfully. 

“Faith, the day is too near sundown to strike into a new road,” quoth the 
highwayman. “ Yet, madam, for no other reason than that the night is a-coming, 
suffer me, but once, to touch a good woman’s cheek.” 

And Lady Kitty, with tears falling faster than April rain, suffered it. 
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“The blue eyes struck deep into the agony of the hazel eyes,” 


The host of “Jack Straw’s Castle” thought the handsome young couple 
monstrous cold; the lady stepping into the chaise ordered after their bait, with 
never a side peep after the gentleman, who, pale and disordered, galloped ahead, 
no doubt to have a Fleet parson in readiness at the next stage. 
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To Lady Kitty it was as if her tears had shed a grey mist over life, rendering 
her indifferent to all but the heart-hunger, that with the weeks grew more craving. 
The house in Cavendish Square was mightily flustered, for Sir John, landed from 
his travels, found that his spurt of spirit had rendered his inamorata vastly more 
complaisant, even to the question of a speedy marriage ; but Lady Kitty surrendered 
her life, like her wedding brocade, to be fashioned after other people’s notions, and 
fancied that one was of as little account as the other. 

Yet Lady Kitty cut a sweet figure in the silver brocade, as, on the wedding-day, 
the hair-dresser clasped Sir John’s diamonds in the powdered hair, and Flounce 
twitched to rights the lace of the hanging sleeves. ‘The coach with its white-favoured 
horses was in waiting. Lady Kitty had chosen to ride alone,—the kinsman who 
should give her away could follow in the next carriage. The bride stepped into 
the white-and-gold cushioned space. 

“Within the hour, she'll be back, riding double,” Mrs, Flounce, handing her 
la’ship’s fan through the window, reflected. ‘Then can we snap our fingers, 
should breath of that strange wild Hertfordshire freak come to Sir John. I vow, 
the fright of his hearing it beforehand has gave me the megrims !” 

The girl, on the gold-flowered cushions, felt a restlessness come upon her, a 
sudden wakening from numbness. Life, strong, immutable, clutched her by the 
throat. ‘To sit thus in her wedding-coach. 

Lady Kitty, alone in her state, moaned wildly. For the touch of a hand, the 
glimpse of a face, it seemed to her that she would barter her soul, and the next 
quarter-hour would bring Sir John a wife. 

“ But once more! to see Am once more!” she cried to an insensible heaven. 

A lackey hung on the coach step. 

“Your la’ship’s pardon, but coachman fears to fright the horses. ‘They are 
carrying a wretch to the hanging, my lady. Shall we not draw aside by the 
footway ? ” 

The lackeys, behind their bouquets, craned to see the show. Lady Kitty gazed 
wearily, half unseeingly, at the advance rabble, the mob centring about the cart, 
passing pitifully to the cart itself. 

On it a fair man, bronzed, blue-eyed, trapped yet defiant, his bearing as light in 
his death hour as in the Vauxhall junketing. 

For an instant his bold look swept the crowd, then fell on the small deathly 
face of the madam in the bridal coach. The blue eyes struck deep into the agony 
of the hazel eyes. 

With an effort he essayed a smile (ah, Dick, to smile were cruel !), then the 
cart jolted from Lady Kitty’s sight forward on its road to Tyburn. 
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“The Night Watch.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE REMBRANDT EXHIBITION 
IN AMSTERDAM. 


HAVE headed these notes “Impressions” because they are nothing more, 

anything in the nature of deliberate and analytical criticism being impossible, 

in part from my own incapacity for so high a task, in part because it was 
necessary that this article should be written in haste. My only course, then, was 
the immediate registering ofe impressions which derive any value and force they 
may have from their freshness, genuineness, and spontaneity. 

Never before has it been given to the student and admirer of Rembrandt's 
genius to see so memorable and noble*a collection of the master’s work as 
that which was opened in Amsterdam in September, in celebration of the 
Queen’s Coronation. I cannot attempt even to name the various works, illustrative 
of every period of the great painter’s style and method, and must limit myself 
to the pictures which first caught and longest fixed my attention. To those who 
are only familiar with the portraits in the National Gallery in London, Rembrandt’s 
power as a great colourist will come as a revelation, in which is discernible the 
fact that if he by preference manifested his ideas, his poetry, his visions, through 
the element of chiaroscuro rather than that of colour, it was because, with the 
unerring and subtle knowledge of genius, he knew that it was by this element 
alone that he could paint the world of the marvellous, the ideal, the invisible, 
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and the mysterious, which all his life pursued and dominated him, rendering him 
at once the most poetic of painters and the most real, so that he is not wholly 
governed by mysticism like our own Blake, and still less is he wholly naturalistic. 

It was when these two sides of Rembrandt’s genius were perfectly joined and 
balanced—the draughtsman, with the swiftest, boldest execution of real facts, and 
the imaginative thinker, transforming and transfiguring the exact literal truth—that 
he produced such a masterpiece as ‘The Syndics,” to my mind his finest achievement 
in this Exhibition. ‘The Dutch themselves set greater store by the famous picture 
known as the “ Ronde de Nuit,” and have set it in a room apart, which must be 
visited just before the visitor leaves. I confess, marvellous as this production is 
in many ways, that it left me cold and critical. One feels, somehow, that a scene 
of this kind, a number of military personages setting forth upon a sortie, would 
have better suited the brush of Veronese than Rembrandt. 

As regards the much debated questions, as to the time of day which is supposed 
to be represented, and the exact meaning of the picture, they seem to me of no 
consequence whatever. Rembrandt’s conceptions must be regarded not by the 
“lamplight of realism,” but by the sunlight of his imagination reflected upon ours ; 
and errors and violations of fact in great imaginative representations are of no more 
importance than the topographical errors in /Zam/e¢. But I cannot look upon this 
picture as the perfect expression of Rembrandt’s genius, and the reason is not far 
to seek. He had to paint the portraits of twenty-eight well-known gentlemen-at- 
arms in action, who wanted, not an ideal treatment of themselves, but exact 
resemblances. 

Rembrandt’s forte was in giving expression, character and spirit, and in 
endowing his subject with a new and spiritual significance; and his task in the 
“ Night Watch” allowed no scope for these qualities. He was forced to give an ideal 
character to the scene by effects of light and shade which are wholly artificial and 
theatrical ; and this appears to me to explain the presence of the strange fantastic 
creature, whether child or woman it is impossible to say, whose white dress amidst 
the dark uniform of the soldiers forms the most brightly illumined point on the 
left side of the picture. Wonderful as this light is, and also that of the brilliant 
yellow costume of the little lieutenant, who stands at the side of the huge Captain 
Banning Cock, the effect is more disconcerting than pleasing to the eye; and the 
faces and figures of the entire company, with a few exceptions in the back row, are 
stiff and furniture-like, with no very characteristic expression, and with complexions 
either very red or pale. 

Compare this picture, where Rembrandt’s dramatic sense and _ imaginative 
impulse had not full play, with ‘The Syndics,” which he painted in 1661. He 
was now fifty-four, and his life was shadowed and darkened by the death of his 
wife, Saskia, and by the money difficulties which had pursued him all his life, and 
which in 1654 culminated in his bankruptcy, necessitating his leaving his house 
and retiring with his son to a little inn in the Kalver Straat. Here, without a cry 
or murmur, obscure and neglected, his life a poignant contrast to that of his 
contemporary Rubens, as if in silent and magnificent protest against the decrees 
of Fate, he produced some of his noblest pictures. 

“The Syndics of the Cloth Hall” represents five men seated round a table, 
with their servant in attendance, suddenly disturbed during the transaction of their 
business. ‘The sentiment, draughtsmanship, and colour of this picture are superb 
beyond question. The soft light pervading the whole picture falls in the most 
natural manner upon the men’s faces, upon their white linen collars, and hands, 
and upon the open book on the table. The fair hair, the panelling of the room 
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in the background, the dresses, the cloth upon the table, one end of which, 
richly embroidered, reflects a transparently bright tint, are all in various tones 
of red, from chestnut to the deep reddish-brown, almost black, of the dresses ; 
and are extraordinarily beautiful in their mingling of rich and subdued shades of 
colour. The faces, so various in expression, are characterised by the air of 
persons to whom an intruder has entered in the midst of a council, and have that 
strange, speaking reality, that directness of look, which make you feel as if you 
were in the présence of beings, about to open their lips and question you. 
Rembrandt, who frequently chose ugly types for his finest portraits, has here, 
either deliberately or by chance, portrayed faces that are picturesque as well as 
powerful, and that please by their physical attributes no less than by the spirit 
and expression of their physiognomies. Another notable detail of this masterpiece 
is the rendering and wonderful expressiveness of the masculine and finely moulded 
hands, too frequently sacrificed by Rembrandt altogether, or lost in a mass of 
black shadows, in his passionate eagerness to obtain a certain atmospheric effect. 

The famous picture of ‘ Rembrandt and Saskia at her Toilet” has been lent 
by the Queen, who possesses one of the most splendid achievements in colour 
ever produced by this poet and magician. ‘The name of Rembrandt and his wife 
have only of late years been affixed to the figures, yet there is not the slightest 
question that the face of the man is the painter’s, although it is not an exact 
portrait; and that the face of the woman is the same as that of the Jewish 
Bride, Bathsheba, and a number of other feminine faces for which it is known that 
his wife was his model. 

The scheme of colour is composed of the yellows, umbers, and reds which 
Rembrandt loved so intensely, and in which he produced his richest and most 
glowing effects—effects worthy of Titian or Giorgione. In this scale of colour, 
every bit of drapery and accessory, the soft green cloak of the man, finely contrasted 
with the rich embroidered mantle worn by Saskia, the pearls he holds in his hands, 
her yellow dress, yellowish hair, the deep-coloured cloth of the table upon which 
stand her mirror and jewel box, has its value, and contributes to the soft and glowing 
harmony, which throws into relief the fine, smiling, and proud face of Rembrandt, 
young and radiant, his hands admirably executed and those of the young wife— 
whose face, however, is somewhat insipid and doll-like. Much more expressive and 
charming is the face of Saskia in the “Jewish Bride,” which represents a very 
sweet, simple, and serious-looking young bride, about whom, in spite of the title, 
there are no racial characteristics. The face of the young man supposed to be 
Rembrandt, neither in feature nor expression. bears any very close resemblance. 
He stands in the shadow, his long hair falling about his neck, and his dress painted 
in a deep tone of yellow, except where the light falls upon the arm which rests 
tenderly and caressingly about Saskia. Against the dark, but not too dark 
background, in which foliage is clearly discernible, the face of the young bride, her 
neck encircled by a chain of pearls, and her dress of a lovely soft reddish colour, 
stands in relief, softly illumined by a light which pervades the right side of the 
picture. 

Of all the representations of Saskia that I have seen, this pleases me most, as 
having less of the stolid Dutch feature and expression which characterise many. 
But on the whole Rembrandt is not, I think, successful in representing feminine 
youth : for this we must look elsewhere, and to him for the supreme and matchless 
representation of old age. No one has ever surpassed him in the painting of old 
age in its most ordinary and commonplace, but never common, aspect. He takes 
an old, careworn, and even ugly face, throws it with a few inspired touches upon 
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his canvas, and it becomes, not only a palpable reality, but a spiritual fact. ‘There 
is one such portrait of an old woman, lent by M. Porgés, and painted in 1649. 
She is seated in a high-backed brown chair, one hand upon a big brown Bible, 
the other holding her glasses. It is impossible to describe the painting and 
expressiveness of these shrivelled old brown hands, in perfect accord with the lined, 
worn face, the face of an old person who has known toil and privation and death, 
and is now tranquil. You look at her brow, lips and hands, and you know her 
age, her temperament, her history, and her life. It is this extraordinary inner 
significance of Rembrandt’s faces which makes them more full of beauty than the 
physically perfect faces of the old Italian painters. He cares nothing for perfection 
of line and regularity of features, but beyond measure for the spirit, for the soul, 
and for the mystery which his marvellous brush makes visible. 





Rembrandt and Saskia. 


This passionate search of his reveals itself in what is the most fascinating 
feature of the Exhibition—a whole gallery of portraits of himself, painted at different 
times of his life. ‘They show every variety of workmanship and mood ; and, difficult 
as this may be at first, they ultimately illustrate and explain Rembrandt’s character 
and genius. The contour and features in all of them are much the same. They 
show us a man with a rather fleshy face, straggling light hair, worn long in his 
youth, a fine but roughly modelled head, firmly set; slightly coarse lips, scarcely 
covered by a thin moustache, and a full chin with a short tuft of hair beneath the 
lips—the chin of a man who starts life, always indeed as a poet, but knowing and 
caring for the pleasures of the senses. In the eyes, small and narrow, beneath a 
powerful brow, there is revealed that other side of his temperament, which rendered 
him no less the thinker and seer than the artist. Those eyes gaze at you, no 
matter whether it is from the face of the smiling young man in the Buckingham 
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Palace picture, or from the numerous other examples in velvet and finery which 
Rembrandt seems to have affected in youth, and still more in his saddened, 
wrinkled old age, always with an expression which is at once strange, baffling, 
haunting, penetrating—a look that irresistibly conveys the feeling that beneath that 
glance, sometimes smiling, sometimes insolent, often perplexed, and still oftener 
thoughtfully melancholy, there is the flame and fire, the ardour and _ illusions and 
despairs of the man who “follows his star and sees visions.” 

The fantastic and almost Oriental love for jewelled embroidery, richly-coloured 
cloaks of satin and velvet, dazzling gems, and bright-toned vests and tunics, shows 
itself in the most naive way in his early portraits: he delights to array himself in 
great splendour, and shows especial pride in his long locks. In the picture belonging 
to Captain Holford the hair is some shades darker than is usual; but the traits 
and the expression of the lips and eyes are unmistakable, and have become familiar 
to frequenters of the National Gallery, from the portrait there of Rembrandt in his 
youth. The drawing of the hands, which hold a jewelled, scintillating sabre, are 
wonderful, full of force, character and delicacy, and indicate, as much as the 
face and head, a sense of intense life and movement. In his riper maturity his 
face becomes graver, his costume more quiet and simple. 

There is a portrait of him here, belonging to the Mendelssohn collection, at the 
age of forty-four, which already shows a change. His hair is short, his face grave 
and troubled, his dress plain and sombre. Still another, at the age of fifty-two, 
lent by the Duke of Buccleuch, shows him undaunted still, but old-looking, worn, 
wrinkled and saddened. ‘There is something of poignant melancholy in the face. 
One feels that this man did not live in a palace and enjoy the favour of princes, 
as Rubens did; one feels that he was buffeted and afflicted, and had seen into 
the mystery of things—into love, and faith, and thought, and life, and death—and 
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was not afraid. We know that in the year 1661 he painted “ The Syndics” ; and 
between this date and his death, in 1668, he painted three of the portraits in the 
National Gallery, the “St. Matthew” of the Louvre, and the group of portraits of 
a “Man and his Family” at Brunswick, in addition to several of himself. 

Amongst other memorable pictures at Amsterdam is the ‘“Bathsheba,” in the 
possession of Herr Van Duivenvoorde, by whose kindness we are permitted to 
reproduce it in these pages. The figure of Bathsheba, nude except for some 
drapery about the legs, is marvellously painted; the flesh, hair, and hands being 
steeped in rich golden sunlight, which has the most dramatic effect. 

The beautiful and delicate little picture known as “The Salutation of St. 
Elisabeth,” belonging to the Duke of Westminster, hangs close by; and its fine 
and minute execution, exquisite blending of cool and deep tones, and tender light, 
make a fine contrast to the wonderful, rich tints and shades of gold, bronze, 
yellow, violet, and green, of the “ Bathsheba,” with its background of warm, 
confused shadows: shadows which are not black impenetrable gloom, but deep 
mysterious atmospheric forms, which seem to be endowed with a life and character 
of their own. Surely no painter ever lived who had such unequalled power over 
the elements we call inanimate as Rembrandt, such mastery over landscape effects 
and relations. Even in his most sombre backgrounds there is a feeling of 
atmosphere, a sense of air and life and motion amongst the shadows, which fill 
the mind with the same indescribable sense of mystery and fear with which the 





“The Polish Rider.” 
(By permission of Count Tarnowski, of Cracow.) 
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darkness of actuality is inevitably associated. In the “ Night Watch” the darkness 
seems peopled with some mysterious, invisible, veiled element, part of the sentiment 





REMBRANDT. 


(After the etching by himself.) 


and language and action of the picture. This poetic rendering of the atmosphere 
is constantly present, and in the hands of Rembrandt it has a profundity, a force, 
variety, and beauty, which are nothing less than the expression of a new art, as 
pregnant with meaning as the colour and line of the Florentines. 

The limits of space prevent my speaking in detail of the bold and magnificently 
rendered “ Polish Rider” (illustrated on the preceding page), interesting for one of 
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Rembrandt’s very rare open landscapes; of the beautifully and delicately finished 
“Lady with the Fan,” lent by the Queen; of the “Samson and Delilah,” lent by 
the Emperor of Germany; or of the “Remorse of Judas Iscariot ”—a strange 
picture, in which one forgets the Dutch physiognomies and figures of the Roman 
authorities, in the haunting, terrible, and tragic face of Judas, investing the story 
and scene with a new and moving significance. 

The strange quality of Rembrandt’s genius, which impelled him to transmute 
everything he touched, and endow it with a new and mysterious meaning, is 
illustrated in a remarkable way by a head of Christ painted in 1660. The picture 
—or more probably 
study—is startling and 
arresting in its pro- 
foundly original con- 
ception. It is worlds 
away from the Christ 
of tradition, familiar 
to us in Italian 
Art, with its con- 
ventional expression 
of mildness, resigna- 
tion, and suffering. 
Here the type and 
idea are wholly 
different. The face 
is long, very dark, 
with curling black 
hair falling on the 
shoulders, the cheeks 
and lips deepened by 
a fringe of black 
hair, the whole phy- 
siognomy markedly 
Jewish. It is the 
face of some young 
Amsterdam Jew, 
whom any day, by 
good luck, one may 
come across in that 
city. But the wonder 
of the picture is the Head of Christ. 
expression! It is the (By permission of M. Maurice Kann.) 
face of an_ intense, 
ardent dreamer, filled with visions and hopes, for which he foresees the most 





tragic of destinies. 

I have to offer my best thanks to Herr Charles Boissevain, of Amsterdam, for 
the kind service he rendered me in facilitating my early entrance to the Exhibition, 
and to M. Maurice Kann, of Paris, for allowing the reproduction of the “ Christ.” 

Frances H. Low. 
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and a junior partner in a respectable and tolerably prosperous firm of 
tea merchants. I do not assert that he was called a hero by the world 
at large, which is notoriously ignorant of its greatest men; but a private hero, a hero 
to his mother, his aunts, his sisters, his wife, his wife’s mother, his wife’s sisters. 
Their opinion was not, I am inclined to think, founded on his actual achievements. 
He was, it is true, in the second cricket eleven at school; he was an expert 
lawn-tennis player ; and he was in the habit of riding immense distances on his 
bicycle on Saturday afternoons, sometimes even going so far as to sleep at a remote 
inn, right in the country, and return on the following Sunday. But these 
achievements and accomplishments, though repeatedly impressed on his acquaintances 
by his female relations, were not the only or the chief cause of his reputation. 

Beyond all men I have had the honour of meeting, William James Haddock 
was resolute and strong in speech. Not that he used oaths: his idea of refinement 
excluded them, and he disdained such paltry methods of emphasis. No—he used 
simple, unornamented English ; but its effect was always trenchant, and (a_ hostile 
critic might have said) even ferocious. “I’m not going to stand any nonsense,” 
was one of his favourite phrases; and he used it concerning innumerable details 
of daily life—the failure of a servant to black his boots to his liking, the lateness 
of his train to the City, and so forth. He did not, indeed, address it directly to 
the servant in question, or to station-masters, being a very kindly man; but 
impressed it afterwards on his wife, her sister, or an aunt who might be staying 
with him. ‘I'd like to see anybody do that to me,” was a comment he made on 
any slight reported to him as having been inflicted on somebody else, and one 
felt, as he made it, that the consequences would have been dreadful indeed. He 
had a deep voice, and wore a very large black moustache. 

I remember relating in his family circle a mild joke made by an acquaintance 
at my expense, and how disconcerted I was when Haddock interjected, ‘ Z should 
have knocked him down.” It had not seemed at all necessary to me, but I am 
afraid Mrs. Haddock thought I had been very cowardly. Haddock was frequently 
thrashing, in conversation, some hypothetical offender within an inch of his life, 


M Y hero’s name was William James Haddock: he was thirty-four years old, 


or breaking every bone in an imaginary body. In fact, even outside his family he 
was regarded as a brave and determined fellow. 
As a lover of peace and a friend of Haddock, I used often to rejoice that in 
our age and country there are, on the whole, few opportunities for physical strife 
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or chastisement. It may have been partly due to Haddock’s known readiness to 
break every bone, but the fact is that nobody ever insulted him. It happened 
once that a rude man pushed against Haddock and his wife as they were entering 
a railway carriage, and he told me afterwards that had he been alone he would 
have thrashed that man “till his own mother wouldn’t have known him”: he was 
luckily prevented by the presence of Mrs. Haddock, fearing the effect on her 
nerves. At another time, when I was with him, a cabman he had just paid at 
Waterloo Station was abusive, and Haddock afterwards regretted that he had not 
pulled that cabman from his perch, and flung him under the horse’s hoofs : 
fortunately there had been no time, as we had to catch the train. I can remember 
no other occasion on which there was the least excuse for Haddock to have 
recourse to violent action. But for all that I lived in fear that some day one of 
those terrible scenes which Haddock had assured me would happen under certain 
conditions would actually come to pass. 

I was therefore greatly alarmed when I heard that burglaries had been 
committed in Haddock’s neighbourhood. My friend was ready, I knew, to inflict 
the most frightful punishment on offences which seemed to me to be comparatively 
slight ; my imagination refused to suggest to me what he would do to a man who 
entered his house with the purpose of stealing his property. ‘That he would kill 
such a man I could not doubt, but mere killing was disproportionately mild. 
Haddock would render a man who knocked off his hat a hopeless invalid for life. 
Simply to have killed a burglar, however, would. be a disagreeable remembrance, 
I could not doubt, to a naturally benevolent nature. On the other hand, there 
was the risk that the burglar, if very unscrupulous, or irritated by the prospect of 
his own demise, might kill Haddock by a fluke; or there might be more than one 
burglar, and my heroic friend, being the only man in his house, might be over- 
powered. I feared his intrepidity, the reckless courage with which he would rush 
into danger to protect his hearth and home. 

He asked me to stay with him one Saturday to Monday, and I was glad to go, 
not only for my pleasure, but because I hoped, if burglars should come, to add 
some element of caution to his foolhardy contempt of danger. 

Haddock’s house is in an extremely western suburb of London, not far from a 
public patk. It is, moreover, on the outskirts of the suburb itself, in a lonely 
lane, by no means uninviting to burglars. He had not returned from his bicycle 
ride when I arrived, and I was received by his wife and sister-in-law. I found 
that they shared my fears in connection with the burglars. Haddock, it seemed, 
had been more intrepid than ever. He had uttered such dreadful threats against 
their occasional gardener, who had neglected his duties, that Mrs. Haddock had 
dismissed the man on her own authority, while Haddock was in the City, and had 
warned him not to come near the house. She said that her husband’s face, when 
the possible burglary of their house was suggested, was terrible to see. ‘“ He is 
so rash,” she said; “ you will try to calm him if they come, won’t you?” I did 
my best to comfort her wifely terrors. 

Haddock looked extremely determined when he arrived. In the short conversation 
I had with him alone before dinner he warned me not to talk of burglary to Mrs, 
Haddock and her sister: it was useless to alarm them, he said. I remembered 
with some shame that I had already done so, and reflected that true courage is 
always considerate of others’ timidity in the hour of danger. He then told me, 
with some heat, that the local inspector of police had refused, on the ground that 
he had no men to spare, to have Haddock’s lane patrolled throughout the night. 
His anger, of course, was that of an unjustly-treated taxpayer, not of a resourceless 
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man abandoned to his fate: in fact, he said with a grim smile, “If the police 
can’t protect us, they must not complain if we take the law into our own hands.” 
But I was all the more surprised to hear that there were no firearms in the house. 
There was not even a gun, since Haddock did not shoot, and he told me _ hastily 
that his wife had a horror of revolvers: I could see he was a little ashamed to 
acknowledge his perhaps excessive tenderness for her feelings, and did not press 
the subject. He warned me again, as we went upstairs to dress, not to allude to 
burglars at dinner. 

So that subject was tabooed. I remember that we talked chiefly of duels, and 
I mention the fact because it emphasised Haddock’s boldness in my mind. If 
Haddock had lived in the old duelling days, I am afraid he would have slain a 
large number of people. He regretted the disappearance of duels from England 
(I am surprised, by the way, that he has not fought any during his trips abroad). 
Mentioning the case of a man who, it seemed, had been rude to a friend of 
Haddock’s at some local meeting, “ Now, in any other country but this,” he said, 
“one would simply call out a fellow like that and shoot him like a dog.” Mrs. 
Haddock’s eyes—in spite of her horror of revolvers—glistened as her hero spoke. 
I remarked, rather superfluously perhaps, that the right person did not always 
survive. “Qh, you literary fellows!” Haddock said: “that’s different.” I 
remembered that abroad literary fellows fight rather more often than other people, 
and I was not aware that tea merchants were particularly warlike ; but I accepted 
the rebuke meekly, and Haddock’s sister-in-law gave me a look of compassionate 
amusement, as who should say that all men could not be champions. 

The evening passed, and at eleven o’clock or so Haddock and I were alone in 
the smoking-room. We talked of various things, chiefly of fighting and of the 
decay of pluck in the daily habits of our countrymen, which Haddock alleged to 
be painfully apparent. It must have been shortly after twelve that I thought I 
heard a sound in the garden. ‘The smoking-room window gave on to the large 
garden at the back of the house, and was connected with it by a flight of steps. 
Another flight of steps outside went down to the kitchen quarters, below the level 
of the garden. ‘The night was quite still, but I thought I heard a rustle in the 
bushes, and something like a smothered cough. I mentioned my suspicion to 
Haddock ; but he disbelieved me, and—I suppose to dissipate any fear I might 
have—began to talk more volubly than before. A little later I distinctly heard 
the crunch of a foot on the gravel. Haddock had not heard it, he said, and 
pooh-pooh’d my idea that it would be well to open the window and look out. 
(I must mention that the window was closely fastened with heavy shutters, so 
that probably no light was seen from our room by the person or persons in 
the garden.) Haddock said it would be absurd to undo the shutters, and rallied 
me on my timidity. Just then there was the noise of somebody on the stone 
steps which led to the kitchen: I looked at Haddock, and saw that he too had 
heard it. “Good heavens,” he said: “what infernal cheek!” I thought that 
now the time was come when I must restrain his rashness. But Haddock had 
a far greater control over himself than I had imagined. He laughed, and said: 
“ After all, they can’t possibly get into the house. It doesn’t hurt us if they walk 
about the garden, does it? It’s hardly worth the bother of tackling them.” 

This speech surprised me in its remarkable moderation, and I suggested that 
at least we might reconnoitre the burglars from an upstairs window. Haddock 
negatived this. “I think not, old chap,” he said: “my wife has a weak _ heart. 
She’d be certain to hear us, and the shock would alarm her terribly—it might be a 
serious thing for her. So long as they don’t get into the house, I prefer them to 
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walk about my garden to giving my poor wife a shock. But it’s time we turned 
in.” He rose as he spoke, and lita candle. “We'll turn in if the burglars can’t— 
what ?” he said. The jocularity seemed to be forced, and I surmised that he was 
holding in his rage with great difficulty. He turned out the lamps, and we took 
our way to bed. As we passed the door of the inside stairs which led down to 
the kitchen, I listened at it, and heard somebody moving about below. Haddock 
said it was the cat. ‘ That infernal cat,” he said, “‘is always walking about at 
night and knocking things over.” I answered that I believed the burglars had got 
in—perhaps a window down there had been left open. ‘ Nonsense,” said Haddock ; 
“JT tell you it’s impossible they should have got in. Come to bed.” “ At least,” 
I suggested, “we might go down and see.” “No, no,” he replied, “my wife would 
hear, and she’d be terribly frightened. We can’t do that. But really, you're 
awfully nervous to-night, old chap. ‘There’s nothing to be afraid of.” He dragged 
me away from the door, and preceded me quickly up the stairs. As I shut my 
door, I heard him lock his and bolt it, no doubt at the entreaty of his wife. 
Haddock’s wonderful self-repression amazed me, and I have no words to tell how 
much I admired him for it. 

At the same time I thought his consideration for his wife went a little too far. 
His house at that moment was probably being rifled, and it is not pleasant to 
think that within a few yards of one, in the dead of night, are armed and probably 
unscrupulous strangers. ‘There was no key in the lock of my door, and it had no 
bolt. I reflected that burglars often go about their business in gangs, carrying 
revolvers with several chambers. I had no weapons but my razors, which, however 
convenient for cutting one’s own throat, are ineffectual weapons—their folding 
handles considered—for seriously damaging an active enemy. I can boast honestly 
that in the company of Haddock I would have faced the burglars ; but, frankly to 
say it, I did not like the prospect of dealing with them single-handed, and I was 
almost guilty of thinking that, in his anxiety for his wife, Haddock had been a 
little neglectful of his friend. I heard the door of the kitchen stairs gently opened ; 
it had been locked, of course, but I suppose the lock had yielded to a_ hairpin. 
How strange is the disorder of our thoughts! In, the midst of my alarm I made 
a mild joke to myself about the chivalry of the lock which yielded to the feminine 
Ay Ah! a whisper; then there was more than one, not a lonely burglar. <A 
company! Messrs. . . . I wonder if imbecile irrelevances occur to other people at 
critical moments. My room was nearly over the lower staircase door, which 
accounts for my hearing the very slight noise. Steps went along the passage which 
led to the dining-room and smoking-room on one side, to the drawing-room and a 
smaller sitting-room on the other. I heard no more; but, if you will believe my 
protestation, I began to pull myself together for an effort on the side of the law. 
It seems easy to you, as you read this in the day-time; but wait for the silent, 
dark. night, before you rebuke my hesitation. 

My door was gently opened, and Haddock appeared. He spoke to me in a 
whisper. “My wife’s in a dreadful state of alarm,” he said. ‘There’s somebody 
in the dining-room underneath our bedroom. I daren’t leave her for more than a 
moment. I believe she’d have a fit. I don’t like to knock up the servants ”— 
there was no man-servant, as I have explained, and the three women-servants of 
the little establishment slept on the floor above us—“ would you mind? Just to 
see what it is? It may be one of the servants, after all. I dare say it’s nothing, 
but my wife’s anxious, and I daren’t leave her.” To me this brave fellow made 
light of the danger; but I confess I was not so fearless, and disliked my mission 
exceedingly. However, there was no help for it, and I prepared to go. Haddock 
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passed me the candle, and I noticed as he did so that he trembled with suppressed 
rage. “If you want me,” he said in a hoarse whisper, “give me a call, and I'll 


come at once.” 

He crept back to his room. 

I descended the stairs, holding the candle in one hand and a light malacca 
cane (which, by the way, Haddock had given me when he sped me on my errand) 
in the other. I walked along the passage and into the dining-room. ‘Two men 
were there, busied in filling a large sack. I asked them what they were doing. 
It was a superfluous question, I admit; they disdained to answer it; they simply 
knocked me down with a jemmy—TI think it must have been a jemmy, a_ hard 
instrument, in any case—and before I could struggle to my feet, rather dazed as I 
was, they were gone through the window into the garden. I called for help, and 





Haddock’s voice answered me. 

“ Are there men in the house?” he cried. 

“They are gone—escaped,” I shouted feebly, and Haddock came bounding 
down the stairs and tore into the room. 

“Where are they? Show them me!” he cried, in his old determined voice. 
I suppose he had given up the hope or saving his wife’s alarm. He rushed to 
the window, but immediately came back to me. I had tumbled into a chair. 

“Are you much hurt?” he asked. Even the pursuit of the burglars gave way 
to friendship in his mind. . . 

There was not much harm done by the burglars. ‘They had taken nothing of 
great value, not having found the plate. Yielding to his wife’s nervousness, 
Haddock has moved into Kensington, where the police are more numerous. As 
for me, I was well in a few days. But while I admit Haddock’s great tenderness 
for his wife, and the power of self-control he showed on that night of the 
burglars, and am far from grudging him his reputation for dare-devil courage, I 
think it rather unkind that the Haddock family should regard me as a typical 
coward, Haddock dwells facetiously on the timidity he maintains that I displayed, 
and Mrs. Haddock openly patronises me on the strength of it. Haddock says he 
is glad, after all, that it was I, not he, whom fortune allowed to tackle the 
burglars. He is afraid that he might have killed them. 


G, 3S, SPREE. 
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III. 


T was long a tradition—it may still linger—that on the summit of one of the 
heights of the Azores there stood a mighty figure in stone of a man on 
horseback pointing into the west. It was a hint, however, that nobody seems 

to have paid much heed to before the time of Columbus, unless we are to believe 
what is related of that extremely apocryphal Welsh adventurer Madoc, for whom, 
to the lasting glory of the little principality, is claimed the discovery of America. 

The ships of Columbus are the most interesting vessels that were ever built, 

that were ever afloat, that are to be read of in ancient or modern literature. All 
the significance of the great discovery and the mighty issues of prosperity and 
spreading civilisation which we in this age are privileged to behold, is in them. 
The life, too, of Columbus is the most affecting piece of biography in the world; 
and his ship, the ship in which he first made sail, the ship in which we think 
of him as standing, austerely silent, bending a falcon gaze over the bow at the 
reddening desolate sea of the west—that ship fits his story as his shadow fitted his 
figure. There were many larger ships afloat than the craft in which Columbus 
made sail. The great-hearted seaman was glad to take the best he could get. 
The Andalusian ship-owners had resisted a royal decree that they should provide 
three vessels ready for sea within ten days: they viewed the proposed expedition 
as the scheme of a lunatic dreamer. Columbus found it very difficult to collect 
crews. It was pre-eminently the age of marine superstitions. The sailor exorcised 
the demon of the waterspout by holding up anything in the shape of a cross and 
mumbling an Ave. Bald-headed, jolly-faced old men, with shining black eyes, 
and knees terminating in a tail of about the length and size of a hammer-headed 
shark’s, swam alongside, grinned up at the astounded mariner, and sank from his 
sight. Lamps kindled by the hands of spirits burnt in the rigging at night, and 
the superstitious seamen on bended knees listened to the faint sweet music of 
heaven, though it might be no more than the melodies of the shrouds wrought 
into a celestial choiring by the mysterious presence of the—corposant ! 

Those who wish to know how ignorant and superstitious the seamen of the 

Middle Ages were should read the collections of Hakluyt (this work is fascinating 
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The Ship of Columbus. 


in black letter), of Purchas (whose pagination runs into thousands), of Churchill 
(whose six volumes embody the relations of a number of Jesuits), and Harris (an 
indifferent collection). I need refer to no more. There is plenty to read here. 

| A model of Columbus’ ship was at the World’s Fair, and so all the world 
| has seen her. Whether that reproduction was in all ways accurate matters little. 
I have seen a picture of her, and she certainly looks uncommonly like the ship 
that Columbus sailed in, 
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It is difficult to describe the ship of the Columbian age. The seamen of her 
day no doubt had names for her different parts, but the need of those names 
went overboard long ago, and the clumsy appurtenances of the stem and the stern, 
of the main deck and the mainmast-head stare without power to render themselves 
intelligible by expression from the pictures of fifteenth-century shipping. ‘There lies 
before me a print of something that Columbus might have sailed in, or if not 
Columbus then Martin Pinzon.. Her stern is crowned with a structure closely 
resembling a gigantic pigeon-house. How she was steered, by what extraordinary 
efforts the sailors.succeeded in trimming their mizzen when the wind shifted, the 
picture sayeth not. Her figure is that of a cask sawn in halves lengthwise and 
raised upon at both ends. Such acontrivance might be safely trusted to blow 
along before the breeze; but it is impossible to understand how vessels thus 
built and rigged managed to keep a true course when they braced up their yards. 

In the ships of Da Gama we witness a form and type which seem something 
distinct and which are certainly cheering. That the little squadron was composed 
of vessels of burden may be gathered from the royal directions: “the king ordered 
the ships to be supplied with double tackle and sets of sails and artillery and 
munitions in great abundance; above all, provisions, with which the ships were 
to be filled . . . all sorts of merchandise of what was in the kingdom. .. and 
cloths of gold, silk, and wool, etc., etc.” They reckoned ships’ tonnage in pipes of 
wine; and the burden of the Sax Gaérie/ on this basis has been calculated at 
three hundred and fifty tons. 

From the summit of Table Mountain on a clear day one may obtain a view 
of the distant finger-like point of Agulhas. ‘To stand upon that commanding height 
and witness in a vision the little ships of Diaz and Da Gama struggling round the 
Cape of Storms would surely be to dream nobly. From that majestic altitude, 
indeed, we might in imagination behold such a procession as should tell in the 
space of a dream the whole story of the ship from the days of Diaz down to this 
present noon of eight bells. The clumsy sturdy waggons of the Dutch, the 
Portuguese felucca, those heavy lumpers our early Indiamen, their stately successors 
the Indiamen of the first half of this century, wooden ships and iron ships, then 
little steamers with paddlewheels, then bigger steamers, and now the giantesses which 
make for Australia and New Zealand by way of the Cape,—all would pass! A 
procession to keep one’s hands lifted. What an amazing growth! What admirable 
skill! How gloriously heroic are those quaint little figures of ships in the van! 
How suggestive of the silent, irresistible forces of nature, the magnificent steamer 
that closes the rear ! 

It is not until we come to the reign of Henry VIII. that we meet with anything 
large and important in ship-building. Particulars are extant of a large merchant- 
ship of 1531. I submit an extract from her inventory translated into modern 
English. She had been surveyed by one Christopher Morris, who thus delivers 
himself: “The ship has an orlop deck; a forecastle and a close timber deck; 
above the forecastle a deck from the mainmast aft; a mainmast of spruce scarfed 
with the same wood; a new mainmast yard of spruce of one piece.” Then 
Christopher tells us of tackles and shrouds, brass sheaves for blocks, lifts for the 
yards and halliards to hoist the sails with, a new main-top, top-mast and _ its 
furniture, and so on. ‘The sailors found plenty to handle in this ship—things with 
very queer names-—such as fod/ys, now called blocks. Yet on the whole it is the 
spelling rather than the names which makes the nomenclature of the sea of those 
times queer and grotesque. The terms are like the cries of a giant infant: we 
have softened down and rounded them off, but all the same we have retained for 
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Portuguese ‘‘Feluccas.” 


the most part the giant infant’s expressions. They were good; we could not sail 
a ship without them in these days. The master-rigger would want a language. if 
the inventions of the giant infant were struck out of the sea-tongue. 

The Great Harry, according to James, the naval historian, was built in the 
third year of the reign of King Henry VII. (1488); and he speaks of her as the 
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first ship of the Royal Navy—that is, as belonging to the nation, though he thinks 
there is reason to believe that Richard III. owned a few of the ships he employed. 
‘The Great Harry was afloat for sixty-five years, and was at last (says James) 
accidentally burnt off Woolwich in 1553. It will presently be seen that Sir Richard 
Hawkins says this ship was lost by foundering. 

The great ship of the age of King Henry VIII. was the Harry Grace a Dieu. 
She sat like a castle on the water. Aft she is all poop, and forward she is all 
forecastle, and in the well between there seems not to have been much room for 
the sailors to run about in. Her rig is delightfully odd. One thinks whilst looking 
-at her of the ingenious manufactures of Nuremberg. She had four masts, and 
something answering to a mast, but not in the least resembling a bowsprit, projected 
from her bows. She had tops shaped like teacups, and in the print that I examine 
I seem to see a top-gallant yard lying square under the flag that blows from the 
topmast head. She appears to have been a vessel exceeding a thousand tons 
burden. One cannot but wish that it had been in any way possible by artificial 
means to petrify the old waggon, so that at this hour she might be standing up, 
masts, yards, and all, somewhere within convenient reach of the crowd. She would 
be accepted as one of the greatest wonders of the world. She carried “a great 
plenty of cannons,” all of them strangely named. For example, she had three 
“ di-cannons,” four “ sakers,” two cannon “ pesers.” She had pieces for the tops and 
guns for the hand. Other cannon with alarming names peeped out of her. She 
was also handsomely equipped with arrows, pikes, bows, and darts. ‘They were still 
a littlke young in her day as seafarers;; yet here was a ship with her three hundred 
and forty-nine soldiers, her three hundred and one mariners, her fifty gunners, her 
nineteen brass pieces, and her hundred and three iron guns capable of proving 
much more than merely a terror to anything flying the flag of an enemy within 
the sea girdle visible from her lofty poop. 

It should be said, however, that, if not so formidable, at least as big, or even a 
bigger ship, was built in Scotland nearly half a century earlier than the Harry Grace 
a Dieu. The building of this ship almost denuded Scotland of its timber. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson does not appear to have heard of her. She cost thirty thousand 
pounds in the money of that time. James IV. then ruled Scotland, and he appears 
to have been very proud of this vessel. Whilst she lay within reach of him he 
visited her daily, and he dined and supped in her, and was never weary of roaming 
about her with his lords and showing them her guns and carrying them to the 
places where they kept the powder and shot. Her dimensions are thus stated: 
“She was twelve score feet of length, and thirty-six feet by two in her sides.” Her 
historian says quaintly : “If any man believe that this description of the ship is not 
of verity as we have written, let him pass to the gate of Tillibarden, and there before 
the same he will see the length and breadth of the Great Michael planted with 
hawthorne by the wright that helped to make her.” 

The names of the various portions of a ship of the days of Mary, and Elizabeth, 
and James I., will be found in Sir William Monson’s Naval Tracts. Some of the 
expressions puzzled James, the historian. “ ‘The couperidge-head murderers; they 
make close the forecastle and half-deck. Lockers are the holes the pintle of the 
murderers goes into.” ‘The “murderer” was a small cannon; it was fitted forward 
with elevated muzzle, and James seems to think that it was intended to sweep 
the rigging and tops in case the enemy boarded and gave trouble aloft. But surely 
its muzzle could be depressed when occasion arose! Be this as it may, in wooden 
ship-building, Monson’s terms, modernised, might pass with very few exceptions 
as currencies of the yards in any nautical dictionary of to-day. I have a great 
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liking for the character and writings of this old sea-officer of the days of Elizabeth 
and James. He helped fight the Spaniards of the Armada, when a lad, in the Char/es 
pinnace. He saw a great deal of service, and was associated with many mighty 
men—Sir Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, and his incomparable son Richard, the 
Lord Thomas Howard, Frobisher, Fenton, Grenville of the Revenge (whom he 
spares not, by the way, for losing his ship), and scores more of the burning hearts 
of those “ spacious times.” He wrote in his old age a little treatise on the building 
of ships, every word of which, for the truth, directness, and beauty of the expression 
of the whole, I heartily wish I had space to quote here. In this treatise he deals 
entirely with ships of war. He tells us there are two ways of building ships: “ the 
one with a flush-deck, fore and aft, sunk and low by water; the other lofty and 
high, charged with a half-deck, forecastle, and copperidge-heads.” He chooses the 





Three-deckers of the Armada. 


flush-deck ship to fight in; she is commonly fast, but she must not allow herself 
to be boarded. The other ship provided what the seamen of old days called 
“close quarters”; they fired from behind defences, and often cleared the decks and 
brought their ships off after things had looked desperate. He commends, however, 
a tall ship for these qualities: first for the majesty and terror that she is to her 
enemies ; next she provides room for her men; she is able to carry more and 
heavier artillery than a low, flush-decked ship; then she will overtop a deeper and 
snug ship; and finally, her men cannot be very easily seen owing to the waistcloths. 

All this seems pretty obvious, and yet it remains the puzzle of to-day. Are we 
to oppose the enemy with the majesty and terror of giant ironclads every one of 
which, if she sinks, whether by the torpedo, the shot, or the thrust of a friendly 
ram, carries with her the value—running hard into a million—of a whole squadron 
of ships of Nelson’s time? or shall the Navy of Great Britain be composed of 
vessels of comparatively small displacement, armed not less formidably than the 
huge ironclad, but capable of doing infinitely more execution by virtue of their 
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speed and comfortable behaviour in tumbling waters? Thus the same problem is 
handed on from generation to generation. It was the galley in Monson’s time, it 
is the torpedo-boat in this. Happily we move a little faster than did, or rather 
could, those old hearts of oak. And how fast, and with what judgment, let all 
interested in such things—I fear in this maritime country they are not too numerous 
—read with attention the admirable History of the Royal Navy written by Commander 
Robinson, R.N. 

In spite of bulbous runs and bows built on the hint of the apple, ships in the 
days of Monson do not appear to have possessed the stability you would have 
expected to find in them. It is quite true that they overloaded, just as we do, 
without our excuse: we know all about the metacentre and another centre of 
stability ; we know all about heights of side, and we have the load disk, which is 
grimly accepted as a warranty of seaworthiness ; thus we send our ships away to sea 
to shift their cargoes and to drown themselves and their men, and it is all good 
because it is all scientific. Of yore they were not scientific: but there was so 
much ambition of safety in ship-building according to the raw fancies of those 
primitive yards that it is surprising they did not make better provision, whether by 
bilge keels or by greater depth of moulding, against oversetting. There was also 
much loss of life and ships through neglect in attending to the lower ports, but 
often through the ship being weighted by her freight of guns and commodities down 
to a point that brought her lower ports almost flush with the water. Sir Richard 
Hawkins, who made a memorable voyage into the South Sea in the year 1593, 
nearly lost his ship from this cause. She was about three hundred and fifty tons, 
and appears, from what Sir Richard tells us, to have been a delightful ship to look 
at. Queen Elizabeth, indeed, when the Refentance (as she was first called) was at 
anchor off Deptford, happening to pass in her barge on her way to her palace at 
Greenwich, was so struck with the vessel that she ordered her people to row round 
her; and the Queen could find nothing to dislike but the name of the vessel, which 
she commanded Sir Richard to change into the Daintie. Yet this same Daintie 
was nearly lost in the Thames, whilst starting on her first voyage, through over- 
loading. One thinks of the tragedy of the Zurydice on reading Sir Richard’s 
remarks, quaint in their old English dress. “I began,” says he, “to wage men, to 
buy all manner of victuals and provisions and to lade her with them and all sorts 
of commodities (which I could call to mind) fitting; and despatched orders to my 
servant in Plymouth to put in readiness my pinnace; as also to take up certain 
provisions ;... the eight of April, 1593, I caused the pilot to set sail from Blackwall 
and to vaile down,” (that is, to sail down under lowered topsails,) “to Gravesend, 
whither that night I purposed to come. And for that she was very deep loden; 
and, her ports open, the water began to enter in at them; which nobody having 
regard unto, thinking themselves safe in the river, it augmented in such manner as 
the weight of the water began to press down the side more than the wind: at 
length, when it was seen and the sheets flown, she could hardly be brought upright. 
But God was pleased that with a diligence and travail of the company she was 
freed of that danger; which may be a gentle warning to all such as take charge 
of shipping, even before they set sail either in river or harbour, to have an eye to 
their ports.” 

The Great Harry, he tells us, went down through this omission to close the 
ports, just as two centuries afterwards the Roya’ George foundered from the same 
neglect. Plenty of beam was no guarantee of stability against overloading or the 
shifting of cargoes. Yet ships were so low-masted, carried canvas so disproportioned 
to their bulk, showed such prodigious freeboards, and ran from stem to stern in 
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Spanish Galleon, Silver Fleet. 





such inconceivable “springs,” that, pro- 
viding the mariners paid attention to the 
holes in their crafts’ sides, one should 
think it impossible that they could founder 
even in a hurricane any more than a 
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Here is an example of two ships of a 
later date than the Daintie. You would 
say that with their ports carefully seen to 
they could wash about the ocean until 


with grass and weeds they ceased to look as though built of human hands. 


The story of the ship involves her internal government, and one wants to know 
what sort of discipline was to be found on board those old vessels, some few of 
which were occasionally going down on account of their portholes being left open. 
Some answer to this may be found in the instructions given by the Earl of Lindsay 
in 1635 to his captains. ‘The key-note is struck with the devotional spirit of the 
age: the chief in command is to take care that all the officers and companies of 
the ships worship God twice a day. Swearing, drunkenness, robbery, sleeping on 
watch, and the like, were to be punished according to the order and custom of the 
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sea. Punishments were brutally severe in those times. They marooned: that is, 
they set a man ashore alone on a desolate coast or island, and left him to starve, 
to be destroyed by savages or wild beasts. They keel-hauled: that is, they dragged 
a man naked by yard-arm whips under the bottom of a ship, and drew him up raw 
and bloody with the harsh wounding of barnacles and spike-like adherences, only 
to be submerged afresh ere the unhappy miscreant could fetch a full breath. They 
nailed a man to the mainmast by driving a knife through his hand. For murder, 
that was often manslaughter, they tied the living to the dead, back to back, and 
threw them overboard. 

But to return to the discipline of the old ship. They were to be very careful 
of fire ; in case cannon-balls went through the sides, men were to stand by in 
readiness with salted hides, sheets of lead, and other sorts of plugs. They provided 
for thick weather by beating drums, blowing trumpets, ringing bells, shooting off 
muskets. This is the discipline of the man-of-war; I suspect it was not to be 
found in the merchantman. My lord speaks of a noise of trumpets. Ships in those 
days carried trumpeters as a part of the crew, and they were used as a sort of “ beef- 
eater” for ornament; yet their services were in frequent demand, and wonderful 
stories are told of the old trumpeter, who, despite overwhelming odds, would maintain 
the spirits of the crew of his galley, whose bottom was a shambles, by blowing until 
he fell dead, trumpet at lip. His trumpet was sometimes of silver adorned with 
banners of silk of the Admiral’s colours. He was a kind of ship’s footman, and 
showed people in and out. 

Progress in ship-building in Great Britain in the seventeenth century was not a 
little due to the spirit of the Dutch, who, while England was fighting for her liberty 
at home, had become a free republic and the masters of the seas. The ocean 
swarmed with their merchantmen. The English East India Company, then in its 
infancy, was obstructed and outraged by the Dutch and the Portuguese in Eastern 
seas. Particulars are given by Lindsay of the difficulties the English encountered. 
Of eighty-six ships which the East India Company had despatched, eleven were 
seized by the Dutch, nine were lost, five were worn out by long service, and only 
thirty-six had arrived with cargoes, the remaining twenty-five being then in India. 
These figures are quoted from a return presented to Parliament in 1621. The 
supremacy of the Dutch in trade was undoubtedly owing to the superiority of their 
ships. They never could lack plenty of seamen to man their vessels, thanks to 
their fisheries. The Dutch sailors in fearlessness and seamanship were equal to the 
English. Some of the Dutch East Indiamen of those times were splendid ships as 
ships then went—out and away superior to anything that we had afloat for commercial 
purposes. One admires them in old paintings. Their sterns were scarcely less 
sumptuously decorated than those of such three-deckers of modern times as 
E. W. Cooke delighted to draw, and drew inimitably well. They preserved the old 
lines—the towering poop, the peculiar droop of the bow; but in point of scantling, 
in equipment, decoration, discipline, number of crew, they were noble examples of 
the shipwright’s skill, and honourable to the wonderful struggles and amazing progress 
of the most remarkable and interesting of the nationalities of Europe. 

We owe the Navigation Laws, amongst other causes, to Dutch predominance at 
sea. Those laws concern us here only to the extent of the spirit they appear to 
have infused into British shipping. It would appear that between 1666 and 1688 
the merchant shipping of this country had doubled, whilst the Royal Navy had 
increased in tonnage from nearly sixty-three thousand to over a hundred and 
one thousand. From the angry discussions raised by the passing of these Acts 
we get some facts of interest. We find that there were plenty of people who were 
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swearing that if the trade of the country was not protected by heavy customs duties, 
amounting, according to some suggestions, to 50 per cent., the Danes, Swedes, 
Dutch, and others, would ruin the nation, because of the difference of the cost in 
the building of the requisite ships for commercial purposes. An example is given 
of that long defunct craft, the flyboat. In Scandinavian countries the cost of 
building such a vessel of three hundred tons was about £1309; in England she 
could not have been constructed for less than £2400. It was declared that the 
average cost of an Engiish ship was £8 a ton, and that of a vessel built in a 
Scandinavian yard #4. But, Dutchmen or no Dutchmen, we went on building briskly 
and doubling our output, and in the middle of the seventeenth century or somewhat 
later England had some stately ships of war afloat, of one of which the artist has 
given us an example. 

Here we have a picture of that sort of ship on which Blake curled his whiskers 
and which gave much trouble to the Dutch. She is an odd, ungainly figure, owing to 
her bulky stem and long beak; but the practised eye of the sailor climbing her 
heights will note with satisfaction that she is loftily clothed to her trucks just as 
ships now go. And yet, much as we may admire this ship, we do not observe the 
great change we should expect to find in the shape since so long before as the day 
of the Harry Grace a4 Dieu. She is a tall ship, and for her time no doubt she is a 
great ship; but she still remains that type of vessel to whose dulness in. sailings, 
slowness in wearing, failure in tacking, must be humanly ascribed much of that very 
strong speech which is still to be heard under both flags. Figure such a craft 
running ‘before a heavy Cape Horn sea: at every lunge she sinks her unnecessary 
beak, and it is all white water to abaft the gangways. Figure her close-hauled, 
“looking up” for something very much like herself on the weather bow. She will 
lie within seven points of the wind; but what leeway are we to allow her? in what 
direction does the wake stream off when you look over the weather quarter ? 

These ships of war, however—Dutch, English, and French being pretty well all 
alike—pummelled one another on an honourable footing: no advantage could be 
taken ; the wind that gave the Englishman five points of leeway was also driving the 
Dutchman to leeward like a balloon. If one manceuvred sluggishly, the other’s motions 
were equally dull. Well would it be for the British if they could continue to fight 
at sea on the same terms and under the same conditions as their forefathers fought! 
I should like to see the boarding-pike in Jack’s hand again. Who is the “ naval 
expert” who declares that there is no instance on record of a line-of-battle ship 
having been taken by boarding? Whoever is responsible for this rash statement 
must be grossly ignorant of the life of Lord Nelson and of the capture by that 
heroic little captain of two line-of-battle ships dy doarding in the famous fight off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
(Zo be continued ) 
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HEN my brother and I came to the lotos-land some fifteen years ago, 
upon and around our ranch were vast stretches of low sage brush that 
harboured quail innumerable. Then it was easy—not so very easy, for 

we were rank shots—to make big bags, and the difficulty lay not in killing the 
birds, but in the disposal of them afterwards. For our neighbours had no “use” 
for quails (nor for sweetbreads, which we obtained from our butcher for nothing) ; 
and in time we, too, tired of the bird’s peculiar flavour. In Kibroth-hattaavah, we 
are told, six hundred thousand men fed upon these birds for a full month, until 
: the food became “loathsome” unto them; and it is said in California that no 
“white” man can eat one quail a day for thirty consecutive days: /foujours 
perdrix ! 

j Callipepla Californica, however, must not be confounded with the bob-white 
(Colinus Virginianus), nor with the tiny Chinese quail wno is kept for fighting 
purposes, and to warm the hands of his owner. Our bird is the Beau Brummel 
of quail, a dandy at all seasons, even in extreme old age. Who does not admire 
his dapper surtout of grey-blue, his sporting waistcoat of brown and white, his 
black, glossy crest, his polished extremities, and his charming manners in 
captivity ? 

And what superb sport he affords ! 

Near the ocean, separated from it by a long line of sand-dunes, blazing white 
in the sun, amethystine in the shade, lay our happy hunting-grounds. You could 
“t shoot till you were tired, then bathe, then lunch, then shoot again till dusk. It 
was never too hot, nor too cold. The sea-breeze kept you company, and in your 
ears was the melodious roar of the surf. The picture has stamped itself on our 
memories ; in the foreground the grey-green sage-brush, soft, velvety, and aromatic ; 
then the dunes fringing the Pismo Bay, and back of all, the enchanting Pacific, 
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with the long, smooth rollers sliding across its placid surface, and crashing 
upon the hard dun sand. Ajax and I shall never enjoy such shooting again. The 
quail would rise in enormous bevies, scatter out, and settle within fifty or a 
hundred yards. Then we would advance slowly, the retrievers well to heel, and 
flush the birds, singly and in pairs. One might suppose that the quail enjoyed 
the fun, so willing were they to lie snug, so complaisant in giving the worst duffer 
that ever fired a gun a dozen chances. They scorned the thickets, in those halcyon 
days, and always flew straight away, low and fast, and on a _ horizontal line. 
L , a member of the English Colony, counted himself the laziest man in 
California, but even he shot quail fifteen years ago. This youth rose, not with the 
lark, and, clad in flannel shirt and trousers, his red, good-natured face crowned with 
a sombrero, would ride bare-back—he was too lazy to saddle his pony—to pleasant 
Pismo. His bronco, a mild beast, never objected to carry a light fishing-rod 
beneath a coarse tail, that lay tight as the dorsal fin of a mackerel, between the 
gluteal muscles. Z——, when questioned, would assure the native sons of the 
golden west, that in England, where the sun never shines, all horses, even hunters, 
were so trained to carry umbrellas—and many believed him! The story has an 
apocryphal twang, but it is true. With Z—— as mounted escort, Ajax and I 
would drive to the shore in a roomy spring waggon that held ourselves, our dogs, 
our ammunition, and a generous luncheon. Upon the beach were clams, big, 
juicy clams, good when fried, better still in chowder, and best of all baked in 
fragrant seaweed; but we were faithful, I remember, to sardines, potted meats, 
foie-gras, cheese, and marmalade; and we drank, freely, of a wonderful brown 
sherry, the pure juice of the Californian grape; and we told the old, old stories of 
the birds we had just missed. We missed about three out of four shots. Often 
a stranger would join us, generally a pot-hunter, a ground-sluicer, whom we held in 
contempt and derision (doubtless he thought us extravagant maniacs), and also in 
fear, justly considering the condition of his ancient ram-and-dam gun. As a rule, 
the burly Ajax would dismiss the stranger with words as sweetly seductive as the 
brown sherry. Sometimes we would encourage the unwelcome guest to lie. Once 
we met a youth who swore, by Jing! that he never shot quail except on the wing. 

* Are you a good shot?” demanded Ajax. 

“TJ ain’t an expert—yet,” replied the youth modestly. “ But I pack home as many 
quails as most. Yes, sir, I do purty well fer a beginner, purty dog-goned well ! 
Lemme see. Now yesterday, I went a-huntin’, and I packed along jest ninety-two 
cartridges: no—I can’t lie to ye, boys, ’twas ninety-three. I’d disremembered that 
one missed fire. Well, sir, I used up them shells, all but three, and I showed 
them to maw when I got home. You can ask her if it ain’t so. I’d three shells, 
gen’lemen, and jest eighty-one quails—all single birds. Yes, sir—all shot on the 
wing. Some day, boys, I hope to be an expert.” 

I can see my brother’s face as he listened attentively to this remarkable yarn. 

“My boy,” said Ajax solemnly, “you may or you may not become an expert 
quail-shot, but you are to-day the biggest liar in Christendom—bar none. And I’d 
like to shake your hand, and compliment you. If you'll stay with us and tell us 
one more gilt-edged lie, we'll give you lunch and a glass or two of sherry.” 

The youth declined the invitation. 

After a time we learned to hit these gentle quail, and others learned the knack ; 
and then, alas! came the railroad, and the subdivision of the big ranchos, and 
dozens of settlers who slaughtered the birds in and out of season, on the ground 
and on the wing, till finally the sage-brush that they loved knew them no more, 
and the survivors—if survivors there were—betook themselves to the chaparral, to 
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the tangled thickets of manzanita, to the tops of the Coast Range, anywhere and 
everywhere, away from the insatiable enemy. So the golden age of quail shooting 
passed away. 

Of course some grounds still remain virgin territory, but to reach these the 
sportsman must travel far from all settlements, and camp out. Ajax and I annually 
organise at least one such expedition, and return with strings of the slain, now 
thankfully accepted by our neighbours; but as both of us are more or less tied to 
the ranch, we have been constrained to take to the mountains close at hand, and 
there have learned at last the art of shooting quail with all the odds in favour of 
the bird and against the gun. It is a day of small bags and very hard work, and 
we have been forced to study systematically the habits and habitat of the game. 
Till a sportsman learns to do this, he may be said to be still unbreeched. 

For quail are crafty as foxes. For instance, we will suppose that a bevy has 
been flushed, and, rising out of range, has flown a quarter of a mile and lit in 
a steep gulch bristling with brambles and scrub-oak: a favourite place. The 
veteran will waste no time in following his quarry, for he knows that they will run 
swiftly up the gulch, cross the crest of the hill, and probably be lost in a heavily- 
wooded cahon upon the other side. When he stands, breathless, upon the spot 
where the birds settled, he is not surprised that they are not there, and, as he 
pauses, he probably hears a cock call half-way up the gulch, “ kah-kah-ka-o-o-w !” 
In reply there is a peculiar chatter from a bird, evidently concealed close by—a 
sentinel; and after that not a sound; but the wise man will infer that the main 
body of the bevy is running ahead as fast as their sturdy, well-muscled legs can 
carry them. Again, we will assume that a big band has been duly scattered and fair 
sport enjoyed. The guns have beaten the ground thoroughly and know _ that 
perhaps a hundred birds are lying here and there within a radius of half a mile. 
It is time for luncheon, and men and dogs are fagged out. The tyro will be sure 
to sit down, eat his sandwiches, and discuss the sport at the top of his voice. 
Not so the experienced market-hunter. He will steal quietly away, and munch his 
bread and cheese in silence and seclusion. Presently he will mark a cock-call, 
then another, and another. Before an hour has passed the bevy will have reassembled ; 
His dog will find them, and perhaps a better bag will be made than before. The 
tyro, on the other hand, must find another bevy, for the quail, hearing voices, 
have not come together. 

The finding of bevies in a rough country is no easy matter. Highly-trained 
setters, field-trial winners who range at full speed are almost useless in the 
mountains. If you are happily able to keep them in sight they may stand to 
birds in places where two-legged creatures must crawl. As a rule the market- 
hunter finds his own bevies, drives them into country where the birds can be 
picked up when shot; and for this purpose uses a dog trained to range within 
twenty-five yards of his master. In a dry country like ours, where springs are 
scarce, the dog should be lean as a coyote, hard-footed, for sticker-grass abounds, 
with the keenest eyes and a sensitive nose. An English setter, trained by a market- 
hunter, is in our opinion the best dog for work in the Coast Range, but some 
prefer the pointer. My brother still owns a veteran, half-spaniel half-setter, who 
was a wonder in his youth. He is not quite so accomplished as the retriever we 
have all heard of, who would stand on his hind legs, shade his eyes with a paw, 
and mark down wounded birds falling half a mile away ; but he made less mistakes 
and retrieved his quail more quickly and noiselessly than any thoroughbred I ever 
saw. However, we never used him to find the bevies; that part of the work we 
learned to do for ourselves, After rain and heavy fog, the birds will always be met 
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with in the low brush, in sunny sandy patches, or amongst warm sandstone 
boulders. Upon fine mornings you are sure to flush them at the head of small 
cahons. Upon piping hot days they seek the thickest brush and water, if water 
may be found. They have regular roosting places and invariably work towards 
home of an evening. If it be raining you will explore the dense manzanita ; and 
then, if you can drive them into low brush, they will lie like stones, and the whole 


bevy can be exterminated by a ruthless pot-hunter. 

The bevy “located,” you will do well to consider the direction of the wind 
and the general lie of the country before planning the campaign. Upon the 
intimate knowledge of a dozen seemingly unimportant trifles hangs success; one 
mistake spells failure, fatigue and demoralisation of dogs and men. ‘The northern 
slopes of the foothills are covered with high chaparral, and the quail will make a 
desperate effort to reach what they know by long experience to be sanctuary. 

One fine morning, last October, we found a big bevy at the head of a cafon 
situated between our ranch and the ocean. ‘There were three of us, the right 
number, Ajax and I and our guest, a famous shot in the old country, hard to 
beat upon the moors or at a hot corner, but a heavy-weight, not quite at his ease 
beneath a Californian sun. ‘To our left lay a fine stretch of sage-brush, intersected 
with small gulches, above this some open ground, and yet higher some steep 
sandstone cliffs. We decided to drive our birds into the sage, if Diana permitted ; 
and by spreading out, by shouting, and with furious tapping of brush and branches, 
succeeded in scattering the quail over the delectable slope. ‘Then, in a straight 
line, our friend in the centre, we breasted the brush. Suddenly a single bird 
whirled into the air, turned sharply to the right, and whizzed at a double angle 
behind us and downhill. Ajax dropped him stone dead with his second barrel, 
and then asked our guest, at whose feet the bird rose, why he had not fired. 
Bruno trotted up with the quail, and the stranger examined it with interest. ‘ By 
Gad!” he exclaimed, with a jolly laugh, “it’s not eight inches long, and _ it 
frightened me out of my wits!” Five minutes later we are in the thick of what 
may be called the hardest and finest wing-shooting in the world. ‘The birds, with 
a strong trade wind behind them, twist and turn like snipe, dodging in and out of 
the taller bushes, flying upward, downward, to the right and left, skimming the 
ground, facing the guns, sometimes, in a plucky attempt to regain the thick wood- 
land behind us, and presenting, in short, every conceivable kind of shot. Fortunately 
we are fresh and in wind, so we kill half of the birds fired at—a fair average in 
a rough country. In three quarters of an hour the fun is over, the runners are 
retrieved, and Ajax opines that a dozen quail may be flushed in the cliffs above 
us. Climbing these is stiff work, and a brace escape untouched as we stagger on 
to the summit. Here, a detour is made in the hope of turning what birds may 
be found into the brush we have just left. Nor are we disappointed. The quail 
lie snug amongst the warm boulders, and when flushed fly back—dropping like 
bullets down a well. Ajax misses four in succession, and his dog looks at him in 
solemn disgust. After fifteen years’ practice we confess that the knack of killing 
quail dropping with folded wings down a precipice has not yet been vouchsafed us. 
Two angles—for the birds curve outwards—must be nicely calculated, and also the 
speed of the object, that varies according to the strength and direction of the wind. 
The reader, at ease in his arm-chair, will kindly remember that a cliff has just been 
scaled, that each man carries fifty cartridges, some dead birds, and his luncheon, 
and that none of‘us is a youth. Thoroughly blown, we sit for a moment beneath 
the shelter of a scrub-oak, and Prince, with lifted head and paw, advises us that 
a quail is concealed in the thick foliage above. He must be dislodged by a stone, 
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then he will fly slantwise from the top of the tree, close his wings, and drop. 
Ajax offers to bet our guest two to one, in cigars, on the bird. It is agreed that 
the shooter must himself shy the stone and then fire. Our guest wins the bet, 
and quite recovers his temper. ‘The night before he had talked rather contemptuously 
of quail shooting; now he is humble, but very enthusiastic. 

We spend ten minutes on the summit, inhaling the crisp, fragrant air, and 
pointing out the different landmarks. Below, to the west, lies the Pacific. The 
herring are in the bay, and we can see the big pelicans a-fishing, accompanied 
by their parasites, the gulls. Some streamers of grey mist steal quietly across the 
waters, and out of a fog-bank to the north comes the weird scream of a syren. 
We tell our visitor of the fish we have caught in this summer sea: the king 
salmon, the lordly yellow tail (Sevivda dorsalis), the burly halibut, the resplendent 
bonito, and many others. We point out the marshes where we have slain 
hecatombs of ducks: mallards, canvas backs, teal, widgeon, sprigs and spoonbills. 
Through the low-lying lands, like a silver serpent, winds the creek that once 
swarmed with trout, and at its mouth we have caught, and still can catch, steel- 
heads (a sort of grilse) that take the fly and afford glorious sport for a too brief 
season each year. Ajax points out a deep canon where black-tail deer may still 
be found, and sighs as he speaks of the countless herds of them that roamed 
through these foothills in the seventies and early eighties. Ajax is a /audator 
temports acti, and not without reason. 

Then we descend the cliff, and, passing through the sage-brush, bag a few more 
birds. ‘The day being very warm, we are constrained to beat the thickest covers, 
and flush at last another bevy that swings into a gulch and from thence scatters 
into high chaparral. We walk through the thicket close together, and miss many 
snap-shots. A woodcock, flitting through hollies, is an easier mark than a quail 
whizzing between scrub-oaks and grease-wood. Soon the brush becomes impassable, 
so we sit down and wait. Presently a cock calls, and our ears catch an answering 
note from a distant gorge. Ajax glances at me and shrugs his shoulders. We 
know that a monstrous bevy uses in this gorge, but it is a labour of Hercules to 
dislodge it. Fired, however, by the presence of our friend, we agree to make an 
attempt after luncheon. So we retreat to a spring, water the setters, eat our 
sandwiches, smoke our pipes, and then plunge doggedly into a wilderness of 
manzanita. ‘The stiff red branches scourge us pitilessly as we struggle through, 
and before many minutes have passed the three of us are on hands and knees, 
crawling at snail’s pace up a steep hill. After twenty minutes’ climbing, when 
hope deserts us, when hearts beat furiously against ribs, and every bone and sinew 
protest against a further advance, we hear a soft cluck, cluck, cluck—as of feeding 
chicks, then silence, and then a vibrant whir-r-r, the frenzied fluttering of a 
thousand wings, a thrilling sound, sweeter in our ears than the de/ canto of a Trilby, 
a sound that begins fortissimo and melts in an enchanting diminuendo into silence. 
We know where the birds have gone, and a laugh breaks from Ajax’s lips. The 
choir invisible has flown straight uphill to a potrero, a piece of table-land covered 
with low brush, an ideal spot for quail shooting. ‘The October sun is blazing hot, 
and the perspiration streams from our faces as we crawl up and onward, but the 
heat will anchor the birds as surely as if strings were tied to them, so we rejoice 
and smile grimly, thinking of the prospective slaughter of the innocents. 

When we tumble into the open, Ajax calls a halt, and we sip a little whisky 
diluted with cold tea, and examine our guns. Then we advance slowly, our fingers 
tingling for the trigger. We have agreed to fire if the bevy rises out of range, so 
@s to scatter the birds; and when we do flush them, a moment later, are amazed 
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at the number. ‘The sun is almost eclipsed, and they spread out as in the deaux 
Jours d’antan, fan-shaped, settling like a soft blue-grey cloud amongst the feathery 
lupin and sage. 

We made a tremendous bag, for the birds, living secure in what was practically 
a sanctuary, had seldom been shot at, and were comparatively speaking tame. 
They were flushed in pairs and threes ; and our friend bolstered a reputation that 
had been sorely tested during the morning. But of course such sport is accidental : 
Ajax and I count ourselves lucky if we bag a dozen birds apiece after eight hours’ 
hard work. It is safe to prophesy that the quail in the Coast Ranges will never 
be exterminated, as few sportsmen are willing to undergo exercise that puts to the 
proof brains, lungs, heart and muscle. All said and done, I know of no finer 
sport. It is, and always will be, the sport of California. You shoot ducks standing 
at ease behind a blind; you kill snipe wading leisurely through a marsh; you 
bring your wood-pigeon down from the skies as you lounge cool and collected 
beneath the shelter of the oak whose acorns are the bird’s food. But quail— 
unless you are prepared to wander far afield (and then the disposal of the game 
presents an almost insoluble problem to the amateur)—quail, I repeat, must be 
hunted scientifically and killed, as has been said, with the long odds in favour of 
the bird. 

They pair in February, and the first brood hatches out about the end of April, 
the second about the last of June. When the hen begins to lay the second batch 
of eggs the male takes charge of the first brood. Often the birds do not pair, 
but remain in bevies, although the females, without doubt, lay eggs in another’s 
nest. If the hen be killed, the cock will hatch out the brood, and he sits on the 
eggs while his mate is feeding. 

Longfellow uses the verb fife in connection with the bob-white : 


**Tt was avtumn, and incessant 
Piped the quail from shocks and sheaves.” 

But pipe expresses inadequately the peculiar note of the Californian bird. Indeed, 
no musical instrument, save the human throat, can produce a perfect imitation of 
a cock-quail’s call. I believe them to be accomplished ventriloquists, using their 
art consciously. A killdee will lure a boy from her nest by pretending to flutter 
along the ground as if badly wounded. And a quail is surely more intelligent 
than a ring-plover. 

An Englishman of means, coming to Southern California for the fishing and 
shooting, will not be disappointed in the latter if he engage as guide a professional 
market-hunter. I have always found these men to be capital fellows, excellent 
shots, fair camp cocks, and learned in the lore of Arcadia. They will provide 
everything, and good sport will be assured. Commission merchants in Los Angeles 
or San Francisco will give the names and addresses of a dozen local Nimrods. 
The season opens with us upon the first of October. 


Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE SILVER SKULL. 


HUS was a well-kept secret revealed. ‘The Society of the Decisi, indeed, 

all men knew. Its decrees had terrorised Apulia for many years. Whenever 

a man had money, he was compelled to pay, or upon a day there came 

to him some warning letter, signed with four dots on behalf of the Decisi. Then, 

if the man had no money or no will to part with it, at night there came a 

knocking at his door. It was burst open, and riot and outrage and death 

stalked through the house, even as at Monte Leone, sparing neither sex nor age. 

Or sometimes the master would be found lying quietly in his bed even as he 

had fallen asleep, the notice of the Decisi pinned to his breast with one strong 
stiletto stroke. 

Had a poor man a vineyard or a parcel of ground which one of the chiefs 
desired, he would be notified to sell it for such a price—often one quite nominal ; 
and if he hesitated, he too received the notice with four red dots at the bottom, 
which meant, ‘ Deliver or die!” 

This much had long been known, but till now their dread leader had masked 
himself. From this day forth all men knew him for. the Abate Ciro Annicharico 
of the town of Grottaglia. The chief of the Decisi had been a legend and a 
secret terror before. Men spoke of him with bated breath, as stronger than 
Samson, more full of craft than Machiavelli, more daring even than Don Gaetano. 
Yet not for a moment had any ever suspected that in the quiet parish priest of 
Grottaglia, daily to be seen reading his breviary in the quiet of his garden, 
carrying the holy bread to the dying, or ministering peacefully to his parishioners, 
there was concealed the daring horseman who had outwitted generals, both French 
and Neapolitan, the thrice-banded “ Wasp,” whose sting was a stiletto point dealt 
in the dark, the man whose cruel decrees, invariably carried out to the letter, had 
for eleven years filled Apulia with terror. 

But the news that the Abate Ciro of Grottaglia was in verity the chief of the 
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terrible Decisi spread through the province with inconceivable rapidity. I doubt 
not but that the Englishmen, who as they said, knew everything, heard it the 
next day. The air was full of Pappa Ciro and his doings. Men gossiped at the 
corners of the streets, women at the wells: Ciro—Ciro, the terrible Don Ciro was all 
the burden of their discourse, and they looked over their shoulders as they talked. 

It was told how he had dealt with those who had been sent against him in 
time past. ‘They detailed his multitudinous disguises—soldier, gendarme, lawyer, 
Punchinello, countrywoman, nun. He had deceived the Neapolitan. Could a 
man from Naples hope to get the better of a man of Apulia—even one from such 
a despised and truly despicable potters’ village as Grottaglia of Taranto? Have 
you heard how he cheated the Corsican Ottavio? A Corsican, indeed !—why, 
Ciro Annicharico could have bested the little Corsican himself—for after all was 
he not a true Apulian, this Don Ciro of Grottaglia ? 

A tale with spice in it that one was indeed—maccaroni and cheese, high 
cheese and garlic thereto! ‘This Corsican came in Murat’s time to make an end 
(as all the others had done), and he set about it by offering gifts and securities to 
Don’ Ciro if he would abide in Bari, reform himself and live peaceably. How did 
he know him, say you? He knew him only as the chief of the Wasps of Taranto, 
not as the priest: you see clearly his disguises were infinite and wonderful. To 
Ottavio he was only known as the brigand. He braved it out in false hair, false 
moustache, velveteen costume, rows of silver buttons, belts stuck full as a_pin- 
cushion with knives and pistols. And such a rider of horses as he was! 

Now the General Ottavio, who was of the pothouse order of nobility, loved 
horses and those who could ride them. He had also a famous imported English 
mare. But of this anon. 

At Bari, then, where the brigand went into quarantine, General Ottavio had his 
headquarters. General Ottavio kept many horses. He was well content, for he 
had discovered a quick and easy way with the Society of the Death’s Head. He 
would pension the leaders, and the rest would remain quiet so long as their chiefs 
sipped the honey of governmental favour. 

So Don Ciro became a great friend of the General Ottavio. He was not 
known as the Abate then, but no matter. ‘They two rode together, they chatted 
together ; wine, women, and song, they tried them all. But as often as_ they 
wearied, they fell back upon the beauty and strength of horses—specially of the 
General’s recent acquisitions. One day, when he had well drunken, nothing would 
suit Ottavio the Corsican but that the Brigand Chief must try the best in his 
stable—the fleet steeds that no one in ignorant Apulia could tame. ‘The Banded 
Wasp must positively try them. The General would take no refusal. ‘The cavalier 
pleaded that he was growing old; he was out of practice; he had a great 
stiffness in his joints. His hand had lost its cunning. 

He was persuaded and over-persuaded, till at last he gave way, and mounted as 
it had been against his will. (So the gossips told the tale at every wine-shop.) 
One horse after another was tried, and of all the Apulian was the best. This 
General Ottavio, as a Corsican, could not allow: “I] Guapo” (the Wasp) was 
jealous—the Tuscan, the Andalusian, these were better. ‘They might be a little lazy, 
perhaps, but so famous a rider should have plied the whip and set the rowels 
deep in their flanks. ‘The whip—the spurs!” cried the brigand: “nay, it was a 
wrist of steel I needed. That last brute nearly pulled my arms out of their 
sockets.” 

“T have yet one finer than all,” the General said at last; “an English mare, 
for which I paid two hundred gold pieces,” 
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“She is naught,” quoth the brigand. ‘Nothing English can touch our breed 
of Apulia.” 

“Try her!” 

“Nay, if it please your Excellency, I am no longer the man I was. Let me 
he excused!” So the chief answered. 

“Just this once, to please me!” smiled General Ottavio. 

And the Wasp reluctantly mounted. He went slowly at first, turning, and 
passaging this way and that. 

“Try her at the gallop,” said the General. 

“T am afraid I have lost my nerve—the confounded islandress pulls too strongly.” 

“A gallop—a little gallop—to please me!” 

The reformed chieftain pulled his hat off his head, and bowed his dark curled 
wig upon his saddle-bow. 

“At your Excellency’s command!” he said; and went at a tearing gallop 
down the road to Brindisi. But he never came back, and so the General lost his 
famous English mare. 

“Served him right, did it not?” So the tale was always’ ended. The 
brigands—they may do a little wrong at times, and they are certainly over 
free with the little willow-leaf of the stiletto. But after all they are Apulian bred 
and born, and how should a Corsican wild boar think to measure wits with a 
Tarentine ? Look you, signiorini, was the foreigner not well served ? 

“And now they have sent another outlander to hunt our Abate? Bagatella! He 
will make a barnyard sucking calf of him. He will drive him as with dogs—an 
Englishman, forsooth! Did you not hear how Ciro first took captive Don Gaetano 
Vardarelli, and then when driven into a corner escaped from the whole comitiva 
of the Vardarelli by tearing a hole in the roof and leaping down a hundred feet 
into the ditch all unhurt ?” 

So, by well and grinding quern, went the clack. 

It was Don Ciro—Don Ciro—Don Ciro, over all the land—nothing but Don 
Ciro! But of the man himself no sign or trace. He ministered no more in the 
little church at Grottaglia. He walked no more with his cross swinging at his 
breast, to and fro, back and forth and turn again, in the little garden of the 
Presbytery. He had vanished from the land. It was thought that he had gone 
to seek a sanctuary among the mountains of Albania, which from the hills of 
Martina you can see of a fine morning white across the sapphire of Adria. 

He had been heard of in Zante. A trading sloop had taken him up at Cape 
Leuca. His power was over, and he would return to Apulia no more. I think we 
all believed this, mostly perhaps because we hoped it. 

That is, all except Don Gaetano and Vittorio Dini. 

This last had obtained his desires. He was watchman in the town of 
Conversano, which root and branch belonged to the Vardarelli. His fire bass 
voice was heard at nights so long as there were any loungers or passers-by, 
proclaiming the hour and the weather. 

But as soon as the streets were quiet Vittorio Dini withdrew himself. For he 
remembered the words of the Abate as he escaped through the roof, and was sore 
afraid as he lay in his bed. He had reason. 

* * * * * * * 

In mid August the dog-star still rages in our Apulia. The heaven is brass, the 
earth iron. But that makes it all the more grateful to steal forth in the twilight, 
when the dew cools the earth and damps the white dust among the parched vine- 
yards and to listen to the grey olives crackling like broom-pods with the heat, 
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Abrupt as a stone thrown into a tarn among the Apennines the sun descends 
below the horizon. Instantly the air begins to cool. The high clouds overhead 
are still rosy at the fringes, while upon the surface of the bounding sea there 
is reflected a faint and pink iridescence, changeful and delicate as the pearl-grey 
sheen upon a dove’s breast. 

It is a good time, and Don Gaetano and I ofttimes walked together in the cool 
of the day, glad to escape from our oven of a valley, to look out upon the great 
plain jewelled with houses, or we would try to spy out the serrated cloud to the 
east, which was the Albanian range suspended over utmost Adria. 

Don Gaetano and I had become inseparable comrades. He was to me as an 
elder brother. He was indeed my only true friend, to whom I spoke without 
thought as to what I ought to say. And as I prattled on his grave Spanish face 
would relax, and a younger, brighter expression would come into it. Sometimes 
alone with me he would grow almost boyish ; and once, when we wished to see the 
moon rise, we joined our hands and ran to the top of a crag like a couple of 
children at their play. Then when we went back the mother of the Vardarelli 
would watch us carefully, even wistfully. And, always when Gaetano and I came 
in, she would search our faces for I knew not what. But when she found not 
what she sought, she would sigh a sigh that was half sad and half thankful. 

Yet, though we walked constantly together, not a smile passed the lips of the 
most reckless of the comitiva as we went by. Not a word was said. The guards 
did not exchange covert looks. Such was the respect in which Don Gaetano 
was held, and such (I think also) was the jealous regard with which the whole 
company regarded their little sister. 

On such a night—I remember it keenly—we were walking out. With us there 
went three of the great Apulian wolf-dogs, bristly and fierce at the footstep of a 
stranger, but playful as puppies with us whom they knew. Don Gaetano had reared 
them, and given them to me as a_ body-guard. ‘Their names were Manfred, 
Duchessa, and Contessa. 

Suddenly, at the turning of a path on the hillside, out of the grey dark beneath 
us there sprang a woman. She came rushing upward, seeking as it might be the way 
into the valley of the Vardarelli. She was tall and gaunt, with grey locks hanging 
loose about her head, and such an expression of madness in her eyes as I had 
never seen before on any face. 

As soon as she saw Don Gaetano she cast herself prone at his feet. 

“Vengeance, great chief!” she cried, “for God’s sake give me vengeance. 
They have murdered my husband—my husband, that was my all. Childless and a 
widow they have made me. Let the Vardarelli strike; for what was done, was done 
for their sakes. Strike—strike, and spare not!” 

Don Gaetano reached a hand and tried to lift her up. But she would not rise 
from her knees, and only clasped her arms about his as if she would not let 
him go till she had his promise. 

“Tell me what is the matter, good woman,” he said kindly. “Who is your 
husband ?” 

“The kindest and most innocent of men—Vittorio Dini,” she cried, “ he that was 
keeper of the watch at Castel Rotondo, the man who, at the risk of his own, saved 
your honourable life. And now he has been murdered for it by Ciro and his 
accursed band. Vengeance be upon those who have done this thing, and slain a 
man so true and loving, my husband and my all!” 

And she grovelled in the dust at Don Gaetano’s feet. 

Never had I seen the face of our Captain take on a sterner and a: graver aspect. 
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He bent and laid his hand upon her head. 

“Tell me all from the beginning, omitting nothing,” he said gently. 

The woman rose, and standing before us with her hands clasped tightly palm 
to palm to give her some command over herself, she told her tale. 

“Excellency,” she said, “‘thus it was. When my Vittorio came to be*watchman 
at Conversano and left behind him the evil life and the brigand town of Castel 
Rotondo, I thought that I had no more to live for. The old bad life was left 
behind. Peace nestled about my heart like a dove in its nest. Never since we 
were married had my husband and I been so altogether happy. Yet a shadow 
dwelt night and day upon his countenance, and when I came upon him suddenly, 
having perchance gone to the well for water wherewith to cook the polenta, I 
would find him with his face between his palms, and when he looked up again, 
his face would be like death. 

“ Ah, my Vittorio! he was not beautiful of body, but spite of his misfortunes and 
the life he had been compelled to lead, the soul of him was beautiful within. 
Never an ill word, never a blow these twenty years. Such was my man—and is 
there a woman ’twixt Naples and Taranto who can say as much?” 

It was all exceedingly pitiful, for as she said this the tall gaunt woman 
suddenly lifted up her coarse gown as a_ bare-footed child does by the wayside 
when it has hurt its foot, and wiped away the tears that trickled steadily down 
from her eyes. 

Don Gaetano patted her on the shoulder. 

“ Courage,” he said ; “tell me all the tale, and fear not but that I. will have 
vengeance on the murderers.” 

At his words the woman seemed transfigured. She knelt and kissed his hand 
again and again. 

* Ah, will you indeed?” she said; “you will kill Don Ciro the murderer? You 
will do vengeance upon Occhio Lupo the traitor? You will have no pity upon 
Bernardis the lawyer. Oh, I know them every one. Often have I listened to their 
secrets. I will guide you to their dens. Great and small, I know them. They 
shall taste the blood they have shed—taste it, sweet as syrup shall it be in their 
mouths; but in their bellies, bitter as gall. And you, great captain, shall set the 
full cup to their lips. 

“T am no gendarme,” said Don Gaetano ; “but if your husband hath died for 
the cause of my release, I will certainly have vengeance upon those who have killed 
him. I will swear the vendetta against Don Cito and all his band!” 

The woman went on like one much relieved, so strong is revenge among the 
folk of our Italy. 

“Tt was last night, just as the sun went down, that my Vittorio came in and sat 
down. It was his night at home with me, and Luigi del Serio was to take his 
place—such being my. Vittorio’s agreement with the Syndic of Conversano. My 
man was more than usually merry, and I’ blamed him for it, saying it was well 
seen that the first of the new wine had come.into the town. My Vittorio has ever 
been a sober man. But at vintage time—Wwell, your Excellency knows. And Vittorio 
was such a good man to me, his wife, that once in a way what right had I to 
complain? Specially since, in his modest cups, Vittorio was ever kind and jovial. 

“He had brought with him a skinful of the must and set it on the board, and 
nothing would serve but I must sit with him and partake. Then, as we sat thus, 
to the door there came one man and then another, men whom I knew—not men 
of Conversano, but men from Francavilla, Fontana, Lecce, and the towns of the 
plain—respectable men, citizens and keepers of shops and _ hostelries,” 
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“* Hola Vittorio, Dini! what—are you here ?’ the first of them called out, looking 
in upon us. ‘Well, this is good seeing! We are in Conversano for the buying of 
the new wine. Come with us, that we may taste it together.’ 

“Then my husband, fearing no evil, and being merry of heart with the must 
that he had drunk already, cried out, ‘The saints forbid, that such gentlemen as 
Bernardis, Occhio Lupo, and the Vicar Vergine should stand on my doorstep and 
refuse to partake of my good cheer! Come in, gentlemen all. I am now in 
good place, and can afford it. There shall be no stinting here. I am watchman 
of Conversano by appointment, and this is my night of freedom. Here is new 
wine of the best. From 
Monte Vulture it comes, 
rarer than Vesuvio, richer 
than Crapi, true dacrime 
Christi every drop of it. Taste, gentle- 
men. Do me this honour in mine 
own house !’ 

“And so, with great embracing 
and friendship, four men came in— 
all men of wealth and position they 




















were. 
“*Wife,’ cried my Vittorio, ‘ this 

is indeed an honour to our poor 
house. Run to the house of 
Signior Cotrone. He _ will, I 
know, send us a loaf of white 
bread for the love of me. ‘Tell 
him the quality of my guests.’ 

“ But the gentlemen forbade. 


‘My Vittorio sank to the earth,” 
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They but called to see their old friend, being on business in the town. Never- 
theless they would drink of the good wine—the new wine of Monte Vulture. 

“The men were polite. They had come far to see my husband, to do him 
honour. But they had a message to deliver. It was the business of men. ‘I 
understand, Signiorini,’ said I, and withdrew myself, though not very willingly, to 
the outer room, where was the fire of charcoal. But I contented me, knowing that 
I could make Vittorio tell me all at night. So I abode in peace while they spoke 
together. 

* But I watched. Yes, of course. For wherefore otherwise are doors made 
with a keyhole? De Bernardis looked out once. I was at the fireplace raking 
ashes. He went back, and my eye was at the keyhole. I saw the four men 
gather about my husband. ‘They pledged him in full goblets. 

“¢ Vittorio Dini,’ said one, ‘I pledge you in your own blood,—you are a false 
traitor to the Silver Skull.’ 

“ And with that he flashed a dagger and struck my husband to the heart. The 
others struck at the same time, and my Vittorio sank to the earth with a toast on 
his lips, but with the four stilettoes in his heart. Scarcely, I believe, did he know 
that he was stricken. 

“Did I rush in?’ you ask me. It was my first thought. But even as my 
fingers were on the hasp of the door, I thought, ‘What use? ‘They are four of 
them—and all strong men. ‘They will slay me out of hand, and there will be 
no vengeance, which would be a sin. I will abide.’ 

“So I threw me down on my bed with a hand behind my head, as if I had 
been weary. At that moment the door opened and the first of the murderers 
came out, walking cautiously on tiptoe. I could see him from under my eyelashes. 
Yes, they are long and black though my hair is whitening. Vittorio loved them 
I saw the man: he was De Bernardis, the lawyer. I have not yet done with him 
He shall die if I live till I meet him alone. 

* And the others followed him. My back was toward them, nevertheless I saw. 
How so? Because there was a candle in the room in which they had slain my 
husband; and, shining through the open door, it cast the shadows of the men on 
the wall above my bed. I saw Lupo sign to Bernardis that he should go near 
and kill me. But I lay still. Then Bernardis shook his head and passed on: as 
one who would say “ Please yourself,—there is enough of blood in this place for 
my taste.” So I saw in the shadow above me the head of the Wolf grow larger. 
He had taken two steps nearer to me, and stood listening whether I was really 
asleep. The shadow of his stiletto was like a sickle on the plaster. But I breathed 
hard, for, you see, I did not wish to die in that hour. Where had my vengeance 
been then? ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ So I heard the priest say out 
of the Holy Book. Well, it is likely. One must believe the holy father. But I 
would rather attend to mine own vengeance myself—yes, even I, poor Palma, 
widow of Vittorio Dini, watchman of the town of Conversano. 

“So I breathed hard and steady till the murderers passed on. The room was 
empty. Only in the next chamber the candle flickered. And I knew that there 
was a heap upon the floor. So I lay all the night, not daring to move. For I 
thought within me, ‘They will surely leave a sentry to kill me if I rise. and follow 
them.’ And I said also, ‘I will not die till these four who killed the husband 
of my youth sup sorrow and drink death from a full bowl. Then I also shall be 
ready to die.’ 

“That is all. ‘To the justice, sitting on his chair scratching his head in 
perplexity, I denied all. I knew naught. I had been asleep, I said. What use 
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was it? But now I come to you, great captain. It was for you that Vittorio Dini 
died. Now avenge me upon mine enemy. I claim the blood right. I proclaim 
the vendetta, and I charge you to take it up. You cannot deny it. Take up the 
oath, Gaetano of the Vardarelli.” 

And Don Gaetano softly took her brown withered hand, the hand of a 
labouring woman, and kissed it, saying softly, “I swear!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TURNING OF THE NEW LEAF. 


YET, notwithstanding all my valorous intent, somehow the fair-haired Englishman’s 
look troubled me. It abode in my heart of hearts and rankled there. Why, 
I knew not, but I could not forget it nor put it from me. It spoke wonderment, 
and I thought doubt, merging into contempt. Surely he must have known that I 
was a girl, masquerading it there with the cométiva, dressed like a boy. I had never 
considered the matter in that way before, but now I resolved to put away such 
escapades for ever. 

Yet again, who was this Campbell, this Don Walter?—An English captain of 
gendarmes serving for hire a Bourbon master! And was not I Isabella of the 
Vardarelli, and the trusted companion of the chief, Don Gaetano, who loved me 
even as an elder brother? 

Nevertheless I remembered that look at the foot of the albergo stairs; and 
when Don Gaetano came in and bade me be ready to ride to Ostuni with him, 
I answered him right shortly that I was a girl, and that for the future I was 
going to abide and help the mother in the Casa Vardarelli. 

Don Gaetano first whistled, a low and incredulous whistle it was, and then 
sat him down carelessly with his leg swinging on the edge of a table, swaying his 
plumed hat in one hand and watching me. 

“You are diligent to-day, little La Bella?” he said. “ Yet you have neglected 
to feed Salvatore, and you have missed the match with pistols between Michele 
and our Giovanni. Michele beat him hollow after ten trials, which caused Giovanni 
to ruffle his hair, I can tell you. But you will surely ride with us to Ostuni, 
will you not? ‘There is a garrison there of Ferdinand’s which has been lately 
revictualled—militia and provincials—and it is right that they should pay toll to 
the Vardarelli of their warlike stores.” 

But I kept on sweeping the floor and throwing back the curtains of the Casa 
Vardarelli, as though I had not heard. I had skirts down to my feet, and I was 
resolved like iron to ride no more with the comitiva. But I did not tell Don 
Gaetano this, for he would not have understood, but made a jest of it, being 
accustomed to think me petulant and desirous of having my own way and to be 
made much of, which was false. 

Then came the mother in. She sniffed at the dust I was raising, and looked 
from Gaetano to me with a curious look. 

‘Who is making all this pother?” she began, thinking that I had some wager 
with Gaetano as to sweeping the rooms. 

Whereat I ran to her, and without any reason at all fell to the weeping on her 
shoulder. ‘Then Gaetano rose in astonishment and came towards us. 

“What have you been saying to the girl?” asked his mother of the captain 
sternly. For though he was captain of the Vardarelli, to the Signora he was at 
such times only the eldest of her boys. 
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‘‘Nothing,’”’ he 
answered, rubbing his 
forehead in perplexity. 
“T but asked La Bella 
to ride with us to 
Ostuni to-night.” 

‘* Mother,”’ I 
hastened to say, “ I will 
stay with you; I will 
ride no more with the 
comitina )” 

And at the time I 
meant it. 

“Do not send me 
away. After this I will 
be a true maid of the 
Casa Vardarelli. I will 
learn household work, 
and to sit with sewing 
in my lap—I will be 
your very own daughter. 
I do not care for riding 
with the comitiva any 
more. I wish to be 





as other girls. I will 
learn to play upon the 
harpsichord !” 

“God forbid!” said 





Gaetano, and there was 
quick mirth in his voice. 


P — 4 
I think my new resolve G.tasmwilt Maniod 
, ‘ 
appeared to him but a , 9 
. - . . ' 
whim of girlish petu- ““Whereat | ran to her, and fell weeping on her shoulder.” 
lance. 


“ Gaetano,” said his mother, “if you have nothing more to do than thus to 
tease a girl, it were better for you to be wjth the others at the stables, or on the 
hills with Dionisio seeing that the lazy shepherds do their work among the lambs.” 

Don Gaetano went to the door with a head that hung down like a child’s that 
has been chidden. He seemed always to leave his sternness outside the Stone 
Gate of the Valley of the Vardarelli. 

When he was gone the mother sat on the window-seat and drew me down 
near to her, as if I were once more the little girl who had ridden home on Don 
Gaetano’s saddle-bow. And I was comforted to feel her hand upon my hair. She 
had a caressing way of passing her fingers through it as I sat at her knee, which 
made it feel as light and cool as thistledown. I could have let her go on for 
ever and ever. 

“Vou are like a kitten, little one,” she said, smiling in her gracious way, for 
upon occasion she could be tender as any. “You are like a kitten, that loves 
to be caressed. In a little while we shall hear you purr.” 

“T want to be a girl like other girls,” I said to her, leaning my head against 
her hand for the comfort of it. “I am tired of men and men, and only men. Tell 
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me about your own girlhood, dear mother, and let me be a girl like you. Hitherto 
I have been so unmaidenly ; but now I am nineteen and a woman. I saw the 
daughter of the Intendant walking through the streets of Lecce. She wore a long 
white dress, that clung about her and fitted to the shape of her body as she walked. 
She had a silken shawl draped from the left shoulder and falling over her right 
arm. Her hat of yellow straw was wide in front, and bent prettily down about 
her ears. I am going to learn how to plait my hair thus after it has grown long 
enough—yes, mother mine—and tie my hat with bows of ribbon of pale blue 
like the Intendant’s daughter at Lecce. Then Don Gaetano will not laugh at me 
any more, and think me no better than a wild colt from the hills.” 

“Your own hair, Isabella,” said the Signora, gravely, “is more beautiful and 
more becoming than a thousand bonnets of straw of all the French fashions. A 
bold madam she must have been indeed, that Intendant’s daughter, thus to be 
walking before the eyes of men, alone and unashamed !” 

“And she carried a_ parasol, mother, dangling from her wrist, with a handle 
all of gold. And she looked at me. I think that she knew that I was’ a girl, 
and despised me.” 

But for all that I told her so much, I revealed not the true reason why I 
desired no more to ride with the comitiva-—which was because I had been so 
unhappy when, on the night of the Englishman’s reviewing the troop in the street 
of Cerignola, the fair-haired lad had looked at me from head to foot with doubt 
and wonder in his eyes. 

So the mother patted me on the cheek and bade me go and do even as I liked 
—which indeed I should have done in any case, yet her saying so comforted me. 

So I drove in the cows from among the pine-woods up on the hillside where 
the pastures are. I brought down a great back burden of pine cones and dead 
branches. ‘They made quite a little hillock by the side of the old chipped axe-log, 
but really they were light. I went out to weed in the vegetable garden, where were 
the cabbages and the tomatoes and the garlic. I knew these three apart—the garlic 
by the smell, the others by their size and colour. It was a fine thing to be a gardener. 

“ Now,” I said to myself, “I am a real girl at last. And I am so happy. 1 
will be wild no more.” 

I could see the lads of the farm watching me covertly, even coming near and 
offering to help me shyly enough, but oftener disappearing out of my sight with 
something which might have been a sudden seizure of pain—or again might not. 

Well, I do not blame them. For I own that the cows broke away in all 
directions, instead of keeping the path, as they would with little eight-year-old 
Matteo ; and when | had them in the angle of the farm-yard by the tower steps 
at which they had been milked throughout all their generations I essayed to milk 
them. It looked so easy; and having learned the art of sword-play, and how to 
throw a stone like a boy, I judged there would be no difficulty in learning in what 
manner to milk a cow. So I had learned it by watching Beppo, who would milk and 
milk, leaning his forehead against the cow’s side and sleeping soundly while the beast 
chewed the cud and flicked the flies from Beppo and herself. For Beppo could 
do all this; and what is more, he could always wake up at the exact moment 
when the milk was within three inches of the top of the pail. It looked so easy 
when Beppo did it. But when I tried my hand on Empress, our quietest cow, 
exactly in the same way, she kicked over the pail, twirling her tail in the air, and 
ran like mad all about the enclosure of the masseria—to my shame, and doubtless 
to the secret delight of the boys, whose watching heads disappeared from the top 
of the wall like rabbits at a warren when the dogs come over the hiil. 
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Then I came in and warmed me at the cheerful fire in the houseplace, thinking 
it was made of the pine cones and branches I had brought. But, alas! these 
had all been thrown out: they would not burn, not being, as it were, of the right 
vintage and selection. 

Then came Salvatore nosing to the door, seeking sugar and caresses. Now it 
was not in the human heart to resist his eyes and the way he had of thrusting 
his nose up and nuzzling it on your shoulder, blowing his breath upon you from 
pure affection. It was a gracious afternoon, late enough to be cool; and there had 
risen a wind from off the Sea of Adria. 

“Beppo, quick, Beppo! Saddle me Salvatore!” I cried before I thought. ‘Then 
I went in and changed into my Greek blouse and kirtle, swung into the saddle 
and set off at a gallop towards the Stone Gate. ‘The Signora came to the door, 
hearing the clatter of Salvatore’s feet ; and though she waved a hand kindly, I knew 
there was sorrow in her heart. 

But in a moment, with the air singing fresh in my ears and stirring my hair, 
the restless spirit in my heart woke, and I rode through the Stone Gate and out 
upon the little plateau whence I could look down on the broad plain of Apulia, 
with the pearly mist of heat still upon it, scarce touched as yet by the sea breeze 
which passed overhead between the hills and the sea, bringing us coolness even in 
our mountain fastnesses. 

Beneath me I saw the comitiva, the low sun glinting on bright scabbard and 


swinging carbine-barrel, on clinking stirrup and steel accoutrement. They had 
reached a wider track, and were riding two «by two, and the sparkles came 
glinting up and danced in my eyes and in my brain. ‘The tears also rose 


unbidden under my lids. 

“Why did they leave me? Why did Don Gaetano go without taking me? He 
might have known. It is too late to ride after them now. Besides, I have put 
aside all these unwomanly things. I will go back and help the lady mother at 
the beadwork and to feed the chickens.” 

But for all that I could not go back, but stood and watched the dancing glitter 
of the long serpentine array of the gay riders, till they meited into the plains and 
the night fell and the stars came out. 

Then, if the truth be told, 1 wept again—why I cannot tell even now, much 
less at that time. ‘There were strange things stirring in my heart, and I, Isabella 
of the Vardarelli, who a week ago had cared for nothing save to outride, outrun, 
and outwit every reckless lad of the comitiva, now cried for nothing—wanting 
something, and not knowing what | wanted. 


CHAPTER: XVI. 
GIOVANNI’S WAY. 


Anpb, indeed, i went no more abroad on any adventure till that sad day on 
which I saw the pride. of the Vardarelli broken, and the gallantest riders that ever 
were scattered to the four winds. 

The leaders of the Good Cousins, as the Carbonari were called among them- 
selves, had sent out the signal to rise to all the sections. Ferdinand had fled to the 
Austrians, after hypocritically granting a sham constitution. All Apulia was instantly 
in flames. In the north also there was turmoil; but the Carbonari were there in 
force. Trani was held by a repub!‘can government. General Church had taken 
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off his newly raised police and the cavalry he had drilled at Bari, no man knew 
whither. It was guessed to Naples, where Nugent was in peril. 

As for the south of the province, it was quiet in our hands. Only Potenza, 
among the hills of Basilicata, held out for the Bourbon. ‘There was news that the 
west also was quiet, in Good Cousinly keeping, and that Sicily the Island was afire 
in the triangle betwixt the three capes. 

“The time has come for Italy to be free,” said the Mother of the Vardarelli. 
““Go, my sons. Let Potenza of Basilicata also have the light, or at least perish 
with the torch flaming at her doors.” 

So in the mild Christmas weather we left the Casa Vardarelli. We passed 
without a forewarning of disaster through the Stone Gate at the entrance of the 
Valley. For Fate and the gods must have their sacrifice, and that which is written 
be wrought out. To me the Signora spoke in the morning. 

“Go, Isabella, go, since I see it in your eyes. I will keep the house. This 
once go—that you may see the deed done that shall free all the south from sea 
to sea. Go, I bid you. Fear not, for you too are Carbonaro.” 

And right gladly I went; for such an array had never left the hill country ; 
six hundred men, all armed and mounted, all leal men, eating the Vardarelli 
bread and owning Don Gaetano as their captain. But it was my place to ride 
beside him. How could we know, as at the turning of the road we looked back 
and heard the bugles play in the van and those in the rear answer, what should 
befall that array of noble men long ere midnight of the morrow ? 

At the cross-roads of Montrese we were joined by the Vicar Vergine with 
eight hundred men. ‘They came, he said, to aid us in our invasion of Basilicata. 
Cut-throat-looking bandits they were—galley-slave ruffians—the scourings of half a 
dozen provinces: I trembled when one of them looked upon me. ‘The prisons of 
Gallipoli, the galleys of Brindisi, must have been ransacked from end to end to 
produce such a set. But they wore the Carbonaro colours, and when every sword 
had a value Don Gaetano could not well turn them back. 

But he ordered me to ride closer to him, and never on any pretext to stray or 
leave his side. “When one makes war, I know it cannot be done with rose- 
water,” he said, “ yet it turns my stomach that such fellows as these should ride with 
the Vardarelli. Pah! but when the Bourbon is down and the work done, then I, 
Gaetano Vardarelli, will know how to deal with such rascals.” 








I need not be long a-telling how we fell into the trap. It is not good hearing 
for any that have wished well to the famous cométiva, the band of brave men 
who, to do a great good, had mayhap often ridden over-close to the frontiers of 
ill. Suffice it that we came to the fords of the Basente. It was, as I say, the 
Christmas time, and the rainy province. At dusk we prepared us to cross, but 
when the first steeds dipped their hoofs in the water, suddenly from all sides a 
volley was poured in upon our company. ‘The banks of the little river were lined 
with white-coated Austrians. Artillery played upon us from the little wooded hills 
where the guns had been cunningly sheltered by barricades of brushwood. For 
well-nigh an hour the Vardarelli stood their ground, dismounting and sending back 
their horses, those of us who were not shot at the first fire seeking cover where we 
could find it. 

As for me, even as in the first turmoil and confusion I turned me about to 
find Don Gaetano, I felt a sharp intolerable pain of burning in my shoulder. 
I put my hand to it, and brought it away wet. Then I grew suddenly faint, for I 
knew that I was wounded. 

At the same moment the Vicar Vergine drew off his eight hundred cut-throats, 
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and, knowing where we were, from the hillside above us poured in a far more 
deadly volley. So they tell me now, but indeed I knew nothing of it, seeing only 
the sky reel earthward and the yellow bent rise up to smite me on the face. 

Thus the comitiva was held between two fires, and the men were mown down 
by the hundred. ‘Death to the Vardarelli!” shouted the traitors on the hillside, 
while the Austrians said nothing, but served the grape into the deadly muzzles of 
their guns. 

“Fall back, men! Upon the horses! Retreat fighting! Take what cover you 
can find!” 

It was the voice of Don Gaetano, and it seemed to dominate even that last 
stricken field. The whistle and shriek of the grape, the tearing sound of the 
heavier metal, the thuds and spouts of sand and soil as the storm of lead and 
iron struck the banks of the river, the gasps of the smitten men who threw up 
their arms and fell,—that is all that I can remember of the fray. 

But they tell me now, those that saw the deed done, how the Vardarelli gave 
back slowly and reluctantly even under the fiercest fire of the traitors on the slopes 
of the hills, and the inevitable advance of the white-coated veterans of the north. 
Sullenly the torn shreds of the com/tiva contested every inch of advance. With set 
teeth, smoke-grimed to the eyes, they fell back, leaving only their dead behind them. 

And of this last I saw one incident ; yet that one remains in my mind till this 
day, clear as the sun which shines through the lattice upon this. written page. 

I awoke to find myself swung up in strong arms: and lo, there was Don 
Gaetano! I saw his face close to mine as he raised me over his shoulder. 

“Little one,” he whispered, “I fear I must hurt you. The wound is_ painful, 
but not serious. We will win through yet.” His face was set and terrible, yet he 
found time to let his eyes dwell softly upon me. And above, and all around the 
bullets sang. God help me—how shall I tell that which I saw next! We were 
falling back, rallying behind every tuft of boskage, making a fortress of each vine 
platform. ‘The comitiva, or rather what was left of it, faced both ways as it retreated 
along the valley—firing back upon the soldiers behind, and up into the ranks of 
the murderers and galley-slaves of the Vicar Vergine, who skirmished and sniped 
among the boulders of the hill-side. 

Don Gaetano had thrown away his carbine. His sword was useless in such 
warfare. But he held his pistol in his hand even when he carried me, wounded 
and helpless as I was. I begged him to put me down and so save himself: he 
was the soul of the comitiva,—without him to lead and hearten we were all as 
nothing, motes that float in the sunshine. 

But he only shook his head, and pressed on like a man of iron. 

Then we saw that which remains to tell. 

There at our feet across the path lay young Don Giovanni, his boyish face 
pale as death—his lips, the desire of maidens, with a white gloss on them like 
monkish parchment—a great welling wound in his side, where he had torn his sash 
away that he might see it. 

* Gaetano—-brother of mine,” he said, speaking low and hoarse, “leave me not 
to that hellish crew! For God’s sake—for our mother’s sake—lend me your pistol! ” 

His face looked eager, like that of a lover who pleads for the favour of his 
mistress. 

Don Gaetano looked at him,—how, I could only guess from the tremulous 
throb in his voice. 

“ Giovannino,” he said, pausing a moment, yet without ever letting me touch 


the ground, “is the wound unto death? Is it beyond remedy ?” 
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The lad opexed his breast wide, and laid bare a rent whence welled the life- 
blood fast as from a roof-spout in the rains. 

“Tt is unto death, dear Gaetano: IT cannot move. For our love’s sake lend 
me your pistol. I cannot fall into their hands!” 

Don Gaetano’s strong muscles twitched: I could feel the drag and quiver 
of them strain him from head to foot. Without a word he handed his younger 
brother the pistol. 

A kind of divine joy overspread Giovanni’s beautiful face. 

“Ah!” he said, with a smile and a long sigh of relief, “this will open to me 
more than monks know. ‘This will baffle the traitors. ‘Tell Nita Caccarello of 
Cassano, the tanner’s daughter, that I loved her true. She will not forget me. 
If you live befriend her for my sake. Wish me a fair voyage, my dear. Do not 
let La Bella, the little one there, fall into their devils’ hands. Buon’viaggio, brother 
of mine!” 

And with a smile he set the shining muzzle to his forehead. 

Carefully Don Gaetano stooped and disengaged the smoking pistol, thrusting it 
into his belt. I saw and knew all this, for the words of Don Giovanni had awakened 
my senses to a state of intense acuteness ; wounded as I was, I heard and felt 
with a threefold keenness. The fragment of the dismounted comitiva still held 
grimly on. ‘They fired more seldom, for the ammunition ran low. ‘They answered 
no sound to the triumphant shouts of their foes, above and behind. As a man 
was wounded he rose and shook himself to discover if it were unto death; then, 
according as he found the matter, he limped back to the next shelter or handed 
his powder save one charge only to his nearest comrade. ‘Thus did they all, for 
the spirit of all the Vardarelli was even as the spirit of young Don Giovanni. 

And whenever there was a longer stand, Don Gaetano would lay me down 
behind a tree, under shelter of a rock, or behind the wall of a hill-set masseria 
for a while, and move here and there among his men, encouraging them. 

But as the dusk came on, his face grew ever sterner and more set. It was the 
deeper depths of the gloaming when he halted at the foot of a little hill. 

“Tt is useless,” he cried at last: “let each escape as swiftly as he may. Let every 
man save himself. There is no longer any hope or gain in abiding to be killed 
one by one between the Austrians and the devils up aloft there. Let every man 
return as he may to the Casa Vardarelli, and protect the Signora to the death.” 

“And you, brother?” questioned Don Girolamo, the last left of the five, saving 
the chief alone. 

“For me, I bide here by Isabella. ‘Tell the lady mother I will keep her 
daughter with my life!” 

Don Girolamo saluted his captain without a word. ‘The path through the valley 
wound along a hundred yards lower down than the little copsewood where we 
rested. Don Gaetano said nothing, but primed his pistols and set them in his 
belt. Then he took my hand. ‘The straggling shots from the comi/iva waxed 
fewer and ceased. The cries of the triumphant enemy came nearer. We _ heard 
voices immediately above us. 

Don Gaetano turned to me with a mighty tenderness on his face. ‘The sternness 
had passed quite out of it. 

“La Bella,” he said, “it has come to this. There is no other way, little one. 
You are my mother’s one girl. You are the little maid that I carried in my arms 
out of the house of Monte Leone. You are precious to me—yes, far more precious 
than mine own life. You are the only sister of the Vardarelli, their flower and 
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“1 tried to crawl, but after a little way the pain of my wound mastered me.” 
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pride. I had dreamed—I had hoped . . . God wot, I need not now tell you what. 
It is perhaps as well. I cannot leave my sister to fall into the hands of these 
devils, There is but one way——” 

“One way?” said I, faltering in my speech, as he paused, so that I scarce 
knew the voice for my own. 

“ Giovanni’s way!” said Don Gaetano. “Are you afraid, little one?” 

1 know not what I said, the perturbation of my mind being so great—as also 
the pain of my wound. But I think that I can remember telling him that I was 
not afraid to die. 

“Will it hurt much, or be for long?” I asked, for that thought was most in 
my mind. 

“You will never feel it, little La Bella—carissima mia,” he said. “ You have 
never known the evil. For this I have slain men, and you knew it not. For this 
I have purged the troop. And I cannot let you fall into the hands of the yellow- 
eyed wolves of Ciro’s pack, of the galley-slaves of the Vicar Vergine, nor yet 
into those of the lustful white-coated Croats from the north.” 

“Do it quick, dear Gaetano,” I said,—‘‘dear brother mine, do it quickly. And 
do not be sorry. My wound pains me, and I must die. But when the troop rides, 
by moonlight or sunlight, think, as you mount, of the little La Bella, the sister of 
the Vardarelli, who loved to be by your side. Do not forget me, Gaetano !” 

“The troop will never ride again!” said Don Gaetano gloomily, and held his head 
in act to listen. We heard an inhuman howling over the hill, and shots came 
whisking and scattering through the underbrush. ‘ Hark to them,” he said bitterly; 
“hear the traitors shout. ‘They came out of their holes but for this, to make an 
end of the Vardarelli ; and, not daring to do it openly, led us into an ambush. God 
keep my arm steady! Farewell: it takes all love to do this. I have never caressed 
you, La Bella, but I will hold you in mine arm now. Dearest, the Mother of God 
smiles upon your purity, which we of the Vardarelli, rough dogs that we were, have 
kept so sacred. And in the book of God it is written to our credit that you have 
lived among sinful men, yet left the world knowing nothing of the sin of men.” 

“You have ever been kind to me, Don Gaetano,” I said,—‘‘so kind and dear. 
But make haste: I shall not fear if you hold me close. And be sure that I am 
dead before you go.” 

I saw the glint of uniforms through the wood—I saw Don Gaetano raise his 
pistol, and his eyes looked into mine. Then a loud withering volley crashed 
through the boughs and threshed among the grass. Don Gaetano fell back: I 
thought that he was dead. ‘There beyond him lay the pistol that had fallen from 
his hand. I must reach it—and the Virgin would help me. I would do as 
Giovanni had done; but I was desperately afraid. ‘The galley-slaves would be 
upon us in a moment. I tried to crawl, but after a littke way the pain of my 
wound mastered me. Don Gaetano’s body lay between me and the weapon. God 


help me! they were upon me. I could hear the horses trampling; I could hear 
the breathing of men panting up the steep ascent. My fingers touched the roughened 
horn of the grip. Ah!—at last I had it. Now the saints help me! 

S. R. CRocKket?. 
(70 be continued), 
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COUNTY HISTORIES ON A NEW METHOD—ON THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING DISBELIEVED 












—PILGRIMS TO THE WESTMINSTER SCUTORIUM— FAITH IN THE PRINTED WORD- 
PRESS-MADE OPINION AND THE UNPOPULARITY OF IRONY—ESPECIALLY AMONG i 


WoOMEN—THE NOVELIST’S GUIDE TO 


FICTITIOUS CENSUS—NOVELISTS OF 


A” idea once oc- 

curred to me 
and I make a present 

. . of it to any one who 
has more time than I 
to spare—of discovering 
how many heroes of 
fiction rode down the 
North Valley at Bala- 
clava behind Lord Car- 





“is Gey vate back butnot Gigan, and of rewriting 


Norihe simhundred the history of that 


famous charge on the assumption that they 
all took part in it. A synthetic account, too, 
of the Monmouth Rising or the ’Forty-five, 
frankly compiled from historical romances, 
would (I feel sure) create the appetite to 
which it ministered, and deal the coup de 


grace to the foolish old adage about Truth 


being stranger than Fiction, already so badly 
discredited by the autobiography of M. de 


HINDHEAD AND HASLEMERE—A PURELY 
THE DUCHY AND MR. CHARLES LEE— 
PEDAGOGUES AGAIN — THE SCHOOLMASTER AS ResTauRATEUR — A SUGGESTED 
REFORM—REFLECTIONS ON THE PRICE OF “ BULLY-BEEF”—THE ARTFULNESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS—BIRNAM WooD versus BELIEF. 


Rougemont. In short, here is a new field 
for literary effort. Think of the County 
Histories which might be composed on the 
same plan: the guide-books too! I do not 
of course claim that this discovery is entirely 
original. Few great discoveries are. Already 
we have maps of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex, 
itineraries of Mr. Pickwick’s wanderings : 
but these and such as these barely touch the 
fringe of the new region. What a chapter, 
for instance, on the manners, customs, and 
occupations of the Cornish, I could put 
together out of the novels published during 
the last ten years ! 


Ge tell the truth, I myself fight shy of 
the endeavour ; for (I confess it with 1 


mingled prideand regret) my fictitious writings 
grow too circumstantial, and people have 
fallen into a distressing habit of taking them 
for statements of fact. (M. de Rougemont 














FROM 


will sympathise with me.) The other day 
a description of a non-existent nook of Old 
London, which I named the Westminster 
Scutorium, caused the gravest inconvenience 
and annoyance to quite a large number of 
old gentlemen. It happens that a friend of 
my own was misled, and this is how I came 
to hear of it. Being of antiquarian. tastes, 
and finding himself in the neighbourhood of 
the Houses of Parliament with half an hour 
to spare, he determined to explore the 
treasures of the Scutorium. ‘Oh, sir,” 
groaned the policeman near the entrance of 
Dean’s Yard, “I thought I’d heard the last 
of that there place. Only a fortnight ago 
they was driving down here in cabs, two or 
three at a time. And the worst was, I was 
new to the beat, and didn’t like to let on 
that I’d never heard of the place. So first 
I directed! ’em as well as I could, and then 
I took to hunting for it along with them. 
They showed me the paper: there it was in 
black and white, and looking as easy to find 
as follow-your-nose. Some of them used 
the most fearful language—quiet gentlemen, 
too, to look at.” 


pees only shows, once more, that the 
world is teeming with worthy persons 
ready to swallow anything they see in print. 
For really the guileless hoax 
ought not to have deceived 
a child. A Gazette had 
lately announced the list 
of recipients of New Year 
honours ; and—the same re- 
mark has been made on many similar lists 
these recipients were not on the whole a highly 
distinguished lot ; in fact, it was possible 
without violence to call them a crew of non- 
entities, and the object of my paper was to 
prove that they actually did not exist. To 
this end I invented the Scutorium, a sort of 
offshoot of the Heralds’ College, and a re- 
pository for the waxen effigies of the dummy 
knights and baronets whose names appear 
in the Honours List; and even took the 
trouble to invent a deal of absurd Consti- 
tutional History to account for the practice 
of bestowing honours on men of. straw. 
The whole was quite flagrantly impossible ; 
its impossibility must have been detected in 
a moment by any reader who had chosen to 
exercise his mind upon the information 
given with such profusion of incriminating 
detail. But the sedulous antiquarians came 





in cabs. 
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AND (it seems to me) this little narrative 
. throws a lurid light upon the value of 
press-made opinion. If worthy persons will 
swallow the most obviously absurd informa- 
tion with such fatal ease, what caution are 
they likely to show towards opinions, the 
absurdity or falsity of which is of course far 
less tangible, far more elusive? Are they 
likely, for instance, to detect the slightest 
inconsistency in a writer who proclaims in 
one breath that the Czar’s recent Rescript is 
a counsel of perfection and a bait to catch 
gudgeon? If there be one thing certain in 
this life which Sir Thomas Browne called a 
“funambulatory track,” it is 
that the ordinary mind abhors 
and rejects irony. “Gulliver’s 
Travels ”— Jin intention the 
most invective de- 
livered against the human 
has become a_play- 
book for children. Defoe’s 
“ Shortest Way with Dissenters” was first 
of all welcomed with shouts of approval 
by the very men it satirised ; one militant 
clergyman declaring that, in his estimation, 
the book came next to the Bible. The 
Nonconformists, on their side, were every 
whit as wildly indignant. Then, the trick 


Savage 





race 


having been discovered at length, Defoe 
spent three days in the pillory for it. The 


late Lord Justice Bowen once exercised his 
extraordinary gift of irony upon a house- 
breaker who had been 

caught upon a roof in | 
circumstances which lett 4 
no room for apology ; ph nl 
and with the result ,' 

that the jury promptly 4 4 
acquitted the fellow. 
Heaven sometimes puts 
the most delicate, the 
most mordant irony into 
the mouth of an incurably dull person ; but 
that in itself is—if one may use the phrase— 
a part of Heaven’s own irony, since the dull 
person is the last to perceive what he is 
uttering. Such a person the other day—a 
woman—after imparting a false, unnecessary, 
and entireiy spiteful story about her neigh- 
bours, wound up, “ Now mind, I tell you this 
in the strictest secrecy. We live in such a 
scandalous place—no one knows what people 
would make of it, or how they would spread 
it about.”. Women—the best women too— 
hate irony with a peculiar hatred: possibly 
because they are to be “the last thing 
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civilised by man,” and an easy use or under- 
standing of irony is the last and most 
difficult attainment of the civilised male. 
It must be hard enough to live in a world 
which conducts its affairs by  syllogistic 
reasoning —an entirely masculine invention ; 
but when its lordly inventors take to turning 
the syllogism upside down and inside out, 
and using it much as trick bicyclists use 
their machines on the music-hall stage, the 
more practical sex must find their contortions 
intolerable. 
HEREFORE, recognising with what 
fatal ease the credit of strict veracity 
may be earned, I do not propose to court 
misapprehension by writing a County History 
based on acknowledged fiction. Yet I feel 
convinced that the need for such histories 
could easily be made a crying one. Only 
let the bold adventurer remember that there 
is such a thing as the Law of Libel, and it 
happens to be so indefinite that, merely by 
building the simplest inductions upon the 
plainest, the most specific and circumstantial 
evidence provided by our novelists, he may 
run risks which the themselves 
need not regard. Suppose him to be dealing 
with the Manners, Customs and Religious 
Observances of Hindhead and Haslemere. 
He may find in recent fiction all the evidence 
which warrants him in saying: “ The in- 
habitants of this district, situated upon the 
gravel so many hundred degrees above sea 
level, are distinguished by a vigour and in- 
dependence of mind to which the denizens 
of lowlier regions 
strangers. 


novelists 


remain comparative 
The sharp and rarefied air en- 
countered on these summits would seem to 
quicken intellectual activity and at the same 
time impart to the moral constitution a 
robustness for which the rest of the island 
might be searched in vain. A _ belief in 
miracles is uncommon in these altitudes, 
although the scattered householders are not 
without the consolations of such religion as 
rests on a belief in the ultimate perfectibility 
of the race. Towards the marriage-laws of 
the commonwealth they for the most part 
bear themselves with a disdainful indifference, 
although from time to time descending to 
the valleys to regularise the alliances con- 
tracted on the heath-clad slopes. Yet they 


are hospitable, and extremely susceptible to 
music and the arts ; and their literary com- 
positions—though reflecting the unfettered 
freedom of 


the landscapes which gives 
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them birth, and taking, so to speak, an 
intellectual colour from their Aaézfat—find a 
ready market in the Metropolis, whence the 
accruing royalties are conveyed quarterly by 
trains of strong-backed mules. The tourist 
who is fortunate enough to find himself in 
Godalming on such an occasion will not fail 
to admire these sturdy little weight-carriers, 
as they plod up the heathery paths, shaking 
the bells and trappings with which competing 
publishers delight to adorn them, and bring- 
ing to household after household that tangible 
reward of labour without even the 
business of elaborating new gospels cannot 
be carried on with entire cheerfulness.” 


which 


I say that the compiler of such information, 
even though reasonably sure of his data, 
must expect to run risks. But that he would 
lay the public under an obligation by putting 
into compendious form the local character- 
istics, let us say, of Dorsetshire, the Isle of 
Man, Galloway, the Kingdom of Fife, and 
Portland Bill—or so many of those character- 
istics as now lie scattered up and down the 
of modern fiction I think, 


pages cannot, 


be denied. 


ND in few corners of this realm would 
db he find a fuller field for his activity 
than in this beloved Duchy. The actual 
population of Cornwall decreases steadily. 
Its fictitious population is 

.[e 


growing at a pace which en- 






i a 
courages me to believe that ey SAE 
even in my lifetime the day a 
will come when every man ¢ 4 

jack of us is a character in | 

a novel. We shall then (the if 

prospect disconcerts me) have Const 

more heroic virtues, more ! 

lurid vices ; and, virtuous or ig 


vicious, shall (if the present ’ 
fashion in fiction continues) come as a rule 
At present, and as 
a matter of fact, we—or the remnant of us 


to more sombre ends. 


who have escaped the novelist—-are neither 
heroically virtuous nor luridly vicious. In 
time, no doubt, we shall be marked up as 
“twopence, coloured,” but for the while we 
continue “one penny, plain,” distinguished 
only as the laxest race in England in school 
attendance as well as in the commission of in- 
dictable offences—a singular and inexplicable 
combination! but one which can at any time 
be robbed of such irony as it may seem to aim 
against Great Britain’s educational system by 
the simple expedient of making “ mitching ” 
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a crime. In my own schooldays to smoke a 
cigarette behind a hedge was considered by 
pedagogues an offence as reprehensible as 
bullying or lying, and was punished as such. 
Why not, on the same principle, make 
“‘mitching” a crime as heinous as highway 
robbery with violence, and so afford the 
champions of our educational system all the 
comfort which statistics ought to bestow ? 


\7 AY, the purveyors of Cornish fiction 
4 multiply so fast (are not the arms of 
the Duchy “ sable, fifteen Besants in pile” ?) 
that we may even stand within measurable 
distance of the date when we shall be earn- 
ing precarious livelihoods by reviewing each 

; other’s books: in which 
event the old custom of 
wrecking may find itself 


revived under another 
guise. Of writers such 


as Mr. H. D. Lowry 
and Mr. J. H. Pearce 

greatly as I admire and 
envy the delicate fancy 
which informs their in- 
vention and their style 
-I do not feel myself able to speak ; and 
for the simple reason that while believing 
this fancy to be a part of their birthright, 
I am tired of criticism which seeks to 
allocate this or that particular quality of 
writing to this or that particular race. Such 
criticism has a substratum of truth, but its 
truth has been forced into such prominence 
of late, and insisted upon with such tire- 
some pertinacity in mistaking the part for 
the whole—yes, and (since the theorists 
are for the most part Celts themselves) in 
a spirit so easily confounded with mere 
blatancy of self-glorification—that my un- 
varying impulse now, on hearing the first 
notes of the racial tom-tom,-is to close my 
ears and run. It is the last and bitterest 
discouragement (I believe) to all those who 
love their native land to discover how easily 
patriotism, which is one of the graces of 
conduct, slides into boastfulness, which is 
one of its worst offences: yes, 

carelessness of other men’s feelings. 





THE WRECKER 


and into 


UT there is one Cornish novelist of 

whom, since he does not happen to be 
a Cornishman, and since he does happen to 
have an acute eye for our racial defects as 
well as for our more amiable characteristics, 
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1 may be allowed to say a word: and he is 
Mr: Charles Lee, the author of “ The Widow 
Woman,” and “ Paul Carah, Cornishman.” 
The first of these books might have borrowed 
its sub-title from Mr. Hardy’s “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree”: it is, in fact, a little 
painting “of the Dutch school,” a small but 
careful study of the household life of a 
fishing village, avoiding its passions and 
laying stress on its homelier humours. And 
it seems to me, within its self-imposed limits, 
completely successful. Like Mr. Hardy’s 
novel, it does exactly what it aims to do. 
The figures keep within the frame, and the 
whole leaves the comfortable impression of 
workmanship which has calculated its strength 
and knows how to dispose it. “ Paul Carah, 
Cornishman” is a more ambitious work, in 
the that it sets out to illustrate 
character rather than humour; and since 
the character is, as the title implies, typical 
of a particular race, the authors method 
has necessarily become more sophisticated. 
The portrait of Paul Carah, and such an 
indictment as it brings against men of Paul 
Carah’s race, are undeniably truthful. But 
the very faithfulness of the portrait proves 
that it must have been seen from outside, 
by a “furriner,” since a Cornishman would 
not have been conscious of the foibles which 
Mr. Lee so artfully draws out. It is truth- 
ful, in short, but not vernacular, as “The 
Widow Woman” was. On the other hand, 
it gives evidence of widening aims; of an 
expanding sense of beauty and a growing 
capacity to express it. Few heroines in 
recent fiction have been so delicately im- 
agined as the girl Jennifer, or have been 
drawn with a finer sense of the value of 
reticence—of that reticence which speaks of 
reserves of beauty. That the 
humour goes without saying. 


sense 


book has 
It has also 
flashes of genuinely poetical imagination :- 


** At the corner where the road turned its back 
on the sea to mount inland, Paul paused and 
looked out on the expanse of dancing water, 
gay with foam-flakes and sun-sparkles. There, 
for two miles south and east and west, lay the 
town-meadows of Porthvean, pastured by finny 
flocks. 
the sea. 


The eyes of Porthvean ever look towards 

Hanging on the face of seaward hills, 
there is scarcely a house in it but commands a 
prospect of wide waters. For Porthvean men, as 
for the guillemots and kittiwakes, the shore is 
but a perching and resting place. If they know 
the footpaths for a mile inland, and the main 
roads for a few miles farther, that is ail. But 
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the waters they know, as the landsman knows his 
native town with all its streets and alievs Every 
current, rock, shoal and sounding is iamiliar to 
them ; not a wrinkle, not a fleck of colour on 
its surface but has its meaning for their eyes. 
Their lines and nets, like great sensitive hands 
and feelers, have groped through and through the 
swaying mass of water to the ocean floor below. 
The sea’s secrets are their daily reading, engraven 
on their hearts. To a landsman this is what 
makes them, and all others who live by the sea, 
seem in some measure a race apart. The 
curtaining sea-spell, the atmosphere of dubious 
mystery that hangs about the tidal shore, invests 
the fisherman with a certain fabulous air. 

The land we know; but what is this ocean, on 
which we may not walk or build or dig? . 
And what manner of men are these who breathe 
its wonders all their lives? You see them 
trustingly drop their nets and traps through that 
flat translucent floor, and you are inclined to 
laugh at their credulity—seeking in the unknown 
for the invisible ; they draw them up, and lo, 
they are filled with an innumerable life, jewelled 
and resplendent—an unearthly life, whereof the 
utter strangeness makes you shudder, as it gasps 
and dies at a breath of the same air which you 
find so good and vitally sweet.” 


As a matter of fact the page I have quoted, 
and one or two which follow it, are the only 
ones in Mr. Lee’s narrative which suggest 
the “purple patch” and might by a severe 
critic be ruled out as superfluous. Indeed, I 
doubt if Paul Carah, clever fellow though he 
was, could have found room for the thoughts 
which Mr. Lee puts into his head. But for 
the moment I choose to be less interested 
in Paul Carah than in Mr. Lee; and, it I 
mistake not, the above passage reveals a 
writer of high promise, and one who, with 
good fortune, should go far. I am sure, at 
any rate, he has the good wishes of the folk 
whose foibles he handles with such evident 
affection. 


SMALL digression, into which I was 

tempted just now, reminds me that I 
am accused of small sympathy with school- 
masters. The accusation is unjust. Many 
of my best friends are or have been school- 
masters, and my quarrel is entirely with the 
system, or rather with a set of incoherent 
systems loosely plastered over with a common 
compost of pretentiousness. You remember 
the old story of the Emperor-without-Clothes, 
and of the little boy in the crowd who alone 
dared to lift up his voice and assert that His 
Imperial Majesty was naked. Well, | find 
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myself pretty much in the position of that 
little boy. To behold an elderly clergyman, 
‘“‘a scholar and a gentleman,” as the phrase 
goes, and a prospective bishop, solemnly 
denuding small urchins and whacking them 
with a besom—this I confess strikes on my 
sense of absurdity ; nor can anything persuade 
me that the old gentleman is behaving in a 
way which becomes either his age or his 
calling. And another feature of our public- 
school system seems to me hardly more 
decorous—I refer to the method of rewarding 
the teacher; who after 
years of work for a 
scanty payment is pro- 
moted to a “house” 
and expected to amass, 
a competence as a an 


restaurateur. I con- Eating 
House 








tend that a system 
must be unsound which 
rewards scholars and 
able teachers, not by 
payment for their scholarship and _ tutorial 
work, but by giving them chances of filling 
their pockets with what profit they can 
make over supplying boys with food. It is 
difficult, I admit, to handle this question 
delicately ; but the main reason of this, I 
contend, lies in the monstrous indelicacy of 
the custom. It is, one is obliged to insist, 
grossly unfair to the boys. In other hotels 
and restaurants the consumer has at least 
the right of expressing his opinion on the 
quality of the food supplied, and of enforcing 
reform or withdrawing his custom if the 
quality bears no correspondence with the 
price paid. But in this instance the small 
consumers lie under a double disadvantage : 
they do not pay out of their own, but out of 
their parents’ purses ; and are of no age to 
detect if the profits made be fair or iniquitous. 
They know little of the price of meat, and 
still less of the economy of catering on a 
large scale. And further, the caterer is one 
towards whom they are taught on other 
grounds the habit of respect ; but if he 
choose to disregard this 
claim upon his honour, 
he has them pretty 
completely at his mercy 
—can take the high 
moral ground if they 
grumble, and punish 
them if they persist in 
grumbling. To be sure, this last argument 
will probably injure his trade in the long 
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run; for the boys will open their mouths in 
the holidays and the parents begin to demand 
explanations. But the fact that he holds it 
in reserve gives him an immense advantage 
in silencing complaints. 


HE simple and obvious reform is to 
give masters fair and even generous 
salaries from the start, increasing the reward 
as the value of their work deserves the 
increase ; and to turn over the hotel-business 
to an experienced committee which shall 
cater for the whole school. One may fairly 
urge that it is not seemly for boys to be 
comparing notes on the quality of food 
supplied by various house-masters ; since 
in the youthful mind this kind of thing may 
easily slide into a comparison of moral 
characters. But the whole position of the 
pedagogue-res/aurateur is an unseemly one. 
He is no expert in the business. 
should be ex hypothesi, above such traffic. 


He is, or 


He has attainments which are with perfect 
justice asserted to be of high value. Very 
well, then: let that accurately 
estimated, and let the attainments receive 
their due price. But to take a scholar and 


value be 


pay him with the 
Sfoee ne - zt : 

inmenace g@ 2\ profits of a boarding 

at ne os /\\ establishment is about 

(\ ‘ Ai ((e \) a3 logical as it would 

ae 5 y be to pay a jockey 

(f by the commission he 
a) 

i \Wy AK can manage to sneak 
WARS 

2 P on the stable oats ; 


and as much the more degrading as_ his 


service to the state 


iockey’s. 


is superior to the 


i Seo I pray that no hot-headed person 
1 N may go pelting off with the notion 
that I suppose schoolmasters to be amassing 
vast quantities of illicit gains. I suppose 
rather that there is scarcely a class in the 
kingdom which emerges so honourably from 
an undignified position full of undignified 
temptations. 
this not the fact, a system so preposterous 
and at the same time not consecrated by 
any very high antiquity, would be found 
quite intolerable. At the same time old 
public-school boys will bear out my assertion 


Nay, it is obvious that, were 


that, with few exceptions, the food supplied 
in public schools is neither chosen, nor 
varied, nor cooked, nor served with the 
care which is expected as a matter of course 
in an ordinary household ; and that the 
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difference between school-time and holidays 
is almost invariably accentuated by the 
difference between tough meat, flat beer, and 
cheerless serving, and a table arrayed with 
decent intelligence. The British schoolboy 
is a cheerful animal, and takes what is given 
him, from tough beef to a whacking, with 
happy fortitude. But I fail to see how this 

though we may be thankful for it—absolves 
his parents from the duty of seeing that he 
gets as good as he pays for, though it be 
better than he claims. 


és 1° you want our schoolboys to be 

molly-coddled ? Will not this hard 
experience serve him in good stead when 
he joins his regiment and 


has to make shift with SS 
bully-beef in the Soudan ?” € Y/ 
Possibly. I don’t altogether : \ 

. ak . 9 * x 
believe in the “ hardening Wy & 
capacities of inferior beef (+14! as 
or of an ill-spread table. (<=> 
But you may be right. A hard 


° expe vience 
Only, in that case, why ask 


the parent to pay on a scale which should 
better diet? The arguments of 
those who defend the present public-school 


ensure a 


more than a little tired. 
When it is urged that for an elderly clergy- 


system make me 
man to hit boys with a stick is, to say the 
least, undignified, they retort ‘“ But wouldn’t 
the boy himself rather be swished by a 
Doctor of Divinity than by a stout hireling ?” 
I haven’t a doubt that he would. Indeed, 
I haven't a doubt that he would choose his 
maiden aunt preference to the 
Doctor of Divinity. But in the first place 
chiefly of the injury to 
the boy, but of the degradation of the master. 
And secondly, I hold that it is not for the 
boy to choose either how he will be punished 
or how he will be fed ; rather, that it is for 


even in 


I was not thinking 


his elders to see that he is both fed and 


punished decently. 


NTHROPOLOGISTS and 
are becoming the 
It is not so long ago that Mr. 


Folk-lore 
- men wilicst of 
warriors. 
Frazer, under the alluring title of “The 
Golden Bough,” and behind a frontispiece 
of Turner’s dreamy picture of the Lake of 
Nemi, gave the world a Comparative Study 
of Religion, remarkable in many respects, 
but chiefly for the terrible significance of the 


ends it left dangling. And Mr. Frazer's 
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“Golden Bough” appears likely enough to 
be multiplied into a very Birnam Wood. 
Here, for instance, comes Mr. Edward 
Clodd, with a volume bearing on back and 
cover the simple legend “Tom Tit Tot.” 
Open it, and forth from ambush springs 
“ An Essay on Savage Philosophy in-Folk- 
Tale,” also remarkable for the significance 
of some casual which it does sof 
follow up. My terror 
of these Folk-lore 
men and my 
‘solation at 
rest 


clues 


con- 
present 
alike on_ this, 
that out of their be- 
wildering stores of 
data they seem able 
to prove anything. 
Thus the terror in- 
spired by what Mr. 
Clodd calls “the old and now discredited 
school of interpreters, represented in this 
country chiefly by Professor Max Miiller 
and Sir George W. Cox, which resolved 
every myth and folk-tale, and occasionally 
even history itself, into solar elements,” 
was sharp enough while it lasted. It 
staggered us horribly to see with what ease 
our religion and the religions of other men 
could be resolved into allegories about the 
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sun and moon, dawn, twilight, and dark- 


ness. “But this terror insensibly changed 
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into comfort as we perceived that every 
mortal event, from the career of Napoleon . 
to the family wash, could be resolved into 
similar allegories with precisely similar ease. 
I remember proving to my own complete 
satisfaction that those famous litigants John 
Doe and Richard Roe were solar myths: 
John Doe—Ian Dhu, the black—standing 
for Night, and Richard Roe—or ruéh, the 
red—being as obviously the sunrise or 
sunset, while their inveterate quarrel of 
represented the eternal warfare 
darkness and the red _ shafts of 
morn and evening. Nay, when it became 
demonstrable (and I seem to remember 
that somebody triumphantly carried out the 
demonstration) that Professor Max Miiller 
himself was a solar myth, our terror was 
finally swallowed up by our sense of the 
absurd. 


course 
between 


SUPPOSE that few believe nowadays 

in the doctrines of the solar myth 
school, though the lively controversies it 
evoked will serve to keep its memory green. 
But out of the malleable mass of data which 
the anthropologists and folk-lore men have 
compiled and are compiling, certain weapons 
are being forged to challenge (it is fairly 
safe to prophesy) a stand-up fight to which 
the battles waged round the Darwinian 
hypothesis may one day rank as child’s play. 
The challengers approach under innocent- 
seeming titles such as “ The Golden Bough ” 
and “Tom Tit Tot”; they appear to be 
occupied with nursery games, fairy-tales, 
old wives’ gossip. It is hard to believe 
them in Wait till they unmask 
their batteries ! But when shall the vexed 
soul of man find rest in its beliefs ? 


Ae. 


earnest. 


QUILLER-COUCH. 








